lO  contrlbuced  In 


iacellecc.  Tar  chis  1 am  graceful. 

Dr.  John  Wagner,  ay  husband  and  bear  friend,  whose  support,  aid, 

showed  me  Che  voodorful  world  of  books  and  their  infinite  poselbilltles. 
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Coaenlua  and  the  Dldactlca  nagna  . , , . 

I.a  Salle  and  cha  ChrlaEian  BroEhars  . , 
Sevcntaanth  CanEury  Education  In  Anarlca 


IV  PEER  TEACHING  IN  THE  ElGHiliENiH  CENTURY  AND 

EDUCATIONAL  TRANSITION  TO  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  . , , 


TncroducEion  

Educacoca  in  the  Brlclah 
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A HISTORICAL  Bl 


Major  Departnenc:  InacriicClonol  LcndarHhlp  and  Support 


of  peer  teaehinR  In  seleoCed  tfeetero  countrLca  at 
specific  tiiBen-  It  un?  recop.nlred  timt  nodnl,  ecnnoelc,  and  polUlcal 

JTn-  raer  liMiruloRV  Ml  peer  leaelilnn  rli.iiiReil  diirtfif:  U»  lifnlurlral 


Tnr  poiT  t«'.'lc)ihip,  Ik  InrldiloiJ. 


Kri’orjK  of  pupr  tPdcItiuB  In  WOdCpni  pivf  1 Ip.ic  Ion  d.ltp  li.lck  to  the 

iiltriic*  woe  Found  iliirfnn  tlio  Middle  Ajtee.  tlicre  Is  (‘onsldereble  fiiforvitlon 
relative  to  die  use  of  peer  tcoclilnn  by  educotors  of  the  ^efomotloti 

Peer  ccacliine  uee  tiROd  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  It  was  written  ahont  hy  odiir.iLarfi  In  Flneland,  various 
Catholic  tc.'i''flLng  ordtTH,  french  cduc.rtore,  and  the  Mornvl.m  writer. 


the  nonltorlat  svstcri  of  peer  teaching,  .iltlniugh  other  types  of  peer 
teaching  were  nlao  in  nsc  during  this  lliee.  I.anrnstcr  and  Bell  were 
the  most  influential  figures  in  the  devclopieent  of  rnonitorlaL  siethods. 
eventually  tfiia  ediir.-itlonnl  tcchnlcfue  .spread  throughout  most  of  Western 


ce.rchlng  lo  this  country. 


rKtrctncly  popul.1t 


« tt-flrlilng 

LCJlrli  InR/ 


uniiur  dlncus-iioru  f'eor  tcAChlnc  Is  iispri  sr  all  ciniHs  wtiPn  ocher  dcslg- 
nacians  are  not  specified  in  Che  sources. 


The  ch.'ipCcrs  cr-iee  peer  ceachlns  chrpupli  ii 
Uesceni  clvlltc.itlon,  wllh  speclol  alcepllon  given  Co  CInws  and  places 
of  major  siRniflcance.  rhopcer  II  deal.s  with  devclopmencs  from 
Quintilian  to  the  clnati  of  die  Renaissance,  .and  iiicliides  ediic.acional 

elghlcench  century  peer  le.ichlnR  history  nod  considers  the  important 

Because  of  the  widespread  Interest  in  peer  teaching  during  the 
nineteenth  century,  four  cliapcers  are  devoted  to  developments  in 


h rolativv  to  peer  te.achlng. 


Only  thnss  ovciilB  uliich  orn  dlrpdly  rolatpd  to  tlic  di-vcIo|iiiiet.l 
’T  pc*vr  Lfualilnfi  jrc  liicludL'd  in  this  Hnrvt-y.  In  nildltlon,  the  study 
limited  to  rauntrles  In  the  Western  ircmfnphore  wlifcb  experienced 
vements  In  peer  teaching  and*  from  the  aiid-ninecocnth  eentnrv  en, 

II  is  not  within  the  renlai  of  thin  survey  to  include  an  extended 
inly  of  aajnr  figures  nneh  ns  T-nnenster.  FgRerLsen  (ISjyj  analysed 

impact  of  the  Lnnrsscerlan  svsten  on  selected  North  Aaierlcnn 

:h  he  wne  influential.  Me,  and  other  prominent  persons  like  him, 

Wlicnever  possible,  materials  written  hy  Individuals  studied  were 
, or  nrcieles  niitl  books  wrltlen  hy  their  eonLcmpor.irics.  Wien  this 
lint  fensihlo.  vurhs  hy  hlsLnrlnns  won*  iitlllactl. 


Uohdn  teacher,  Quintilian,  pointed 


le  younger  children  C( 


QuinclLlao,  < 


uplls,  ChuB  anticipating  . . . 


t because  It  Is  easier"  {Butler,  1920,  p.  51).  Whether  this  doea  In 
t Indicate  peer  teaching  is  debatable.  Certainly  when  the  aethods 

enerciscB  In  rhetoric  before  their  fellows,  perhaps  this 
no  of  peer  teaching.  Saloon  {1904),  however. 


Middle  Aeca 


With  the  decline  of  Bomon  power  and  influence  and  Che  rleiop 
predooinant  Influence  of  Christianity,  Che  idea  of  educoCloo  ae  a prep- 


century.  Edueaclon  during  this  era  could  not  be  considered  co  be  incel. 

for  success  in  this  life,  but  Co  be  successful  ss  s 


standards,  considered  voefully  ignorant.  For  Che  coei 

Che  hlghesc  classes. 

For  Che  purposes  of  this  study.  It 

about  this  neglect  of  education,  Knight  (1940)  pointed 
unique  function  of  Che  Church  during  these  centuries  was 
collapse  of  clvlliescloo  entirely.  Blind  theological  fa 


)und.  institutions. 


education  around  the  institution  of  the  Church,  and  its  highly  limited 
sphere  which  cscluded  coaioton  man,  no  peer  tesching,  as  defined  for  Che 


! individual  frooi  the  etulclfy- 
appear.  ftellgioue  reierms 

aecular  laadera  rachar  chan 


By  cha  rpurcaanch  century  a new 
A knowledge  of  che  clasaical  world  w: 

Italy.  The  iocelleccual  freedoio  of  l 
lag  efface  of  the  Middle  Agee  bagan  i 
atceapeed  to  place  reatrictlona  on  el 
Benalsaance  novemanc  had  Cha  aupporc 
Che  eupport  of  che  Church. 

Cubberley  (1920a)  listed  several  Eaccora 
revival  of  learning. 


d prlneing.  and  che  revival  of  trade  and  coini 


Graves  (1910)  stated  that  ”chc  purpose  of  education  was  gradually  con- 
ing Co  be  no  longer  an  aCCanpC  Co  adapt  the  individual  Co  a flaed  ays- 
tciB,  but  to  produce  a differentiation  of  nncfal  ncclvlcleH  and  to 
encourage  a realization  of  the  individual  in  eociacy.  The  days  of  nera 
absorption  and  assimilation  ware  passing"  (p.  107). 

The  Renaissance  in  Northern  Europe  is  closely  tied  In  with  the 
Reformation.  It  had  little  of  the  nationalistic  feeling  ahln  to  classical 


learning  so  prevalent  In  Italy.  Ay  contrast,  the  Renaissance  In  Italy 
did  virtually  nothing  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church.  The  new  alma 
In  education  in  Germany  and  other  Northern  European  countries  as  well 
as  large  parts  of  France  were  directed  to  spiritual  and  moral  Improve- 
ment and  reformation.  The  religious  haaia  was  strongly  emphasised  in 
Che  schools  of  Protestant  Germany  which  were  based  on  Helanchthon's 


Educational  theory  was  progressive.  Schooling  In  the  countries 
which  psrticipeted  in  the  Reformation  was  designed  ns  a preparation  for 
life  and  study  in  the  reiiglous  sense,  and  was  to  include  all  aspects 
of  the  population,  wealthy  or  poor,  consnon  people  or  nobility,  boys  and 
girls.  Because  of  the  close  relation  between  the  Protestant  Church 
and  State,  it  was  espcdlent  that  the  individual  learn  to  teed  the  scrip- 


utilized  by  Protcetanc  refoteera  auch  ea  Sturm,  the  graamar  achoola 
of  England,  and  the  aclioola  of  Che  Jeaulta. 


a development  of  cho  German  claaaicol  school,  rite  gymnaalum, 
out  through  Che  educational  influence  and  reromsiendatlons  of 
he  Elector  of  Saxony  In  132S.  ZC  consisted  of  three 
classes,  the  first  of  children  vho  were  learning  Co  read,  the  second 
of  these  who  were  ready  for  graneiLar,  and  Che  third  were  caught  etymology, 

and  concentrated  in  Che  study  of  Latin  to  the  exclusion  of  the  vernac- 

The  moat  succeseful  of  the  gymnasia,  and  one  on  which  future  achucls 
would  be  based,  was  the  gymnasium  et  Stresburg,  The  rector  of  this 

as  a student  of  medicine,  logic,  Greek  and  Latin  elaeaica,  and  as  a 

gymasiiaa  at  Che  age  of  30.  AC  Scrasburg  "he  Labored  for  forty-five 

tions,  was  grescly  influential  in  Introducing  a better  organization  and 


definite 


T^otze^dor^  also  insclciiCed  a syacctn  of  acudenc  governinenc, 
nodelad  after  the  plan  of  a Roman  republic,  In  which  he  delegated  to 
Che  scholars  a shore  of  Che  government  end  made  them  more  responsible 
for  law  and  order  (Craves,  1910;  "Valentine  frledlond  Trotsendorf," 
1838}.  "He  had  his  monitors  of  order,  aCCendance,  and  recitatlona, 
selected  from  his  first  class,  which  he  Caught  himself — and  Co  whom  . 
he  delegated  a portion  of  his  aotliority  and  duty"  ('’HoniCocial  System, 
1861,  p.  661).  The  scheme  of  organlzscion  was  aucceeeful  under 
Troczendorf 'a  admlniscration,  and  "it  caught  self-govemmenc,  and 
Inculcated  chc  eplric  of  freedom  aa  well  oe  an  Intelligent  submiaalon 
Co  iaw"  (Seeley,  1899,  p.  179), 

Because  he  used  hie  best  pupils  to  Instruct  the  lower  Claeses 
and  supervUad  them  In  this  process,  he  vae  in  essence  preparing  them 
aa  teachers.  Eventuslly  chess  "teachers"  were  sought  by  schools  from 
all  parts  of  Europe  (Seeley,  1899). 


EoBiiah  Schools  o 


English  ei 
the  Reformation  w 


English  grammar  schools,  chough  modeling  Che  schools  of  chc  Roman 
Kmplre,  caught  groimnnr  without  cliu  study  nf  licoracurc.  During  the 

becoming  a maana  to  on  end.  Also,  in  Che  Middle  Agee  the  Catholic 

During  chc  Reformation,  the  Anglican  Church  assumed  this  position,  and 


Che  vernacular  waa  incroducad.  "The  achool 
ChriaCian.  Cod-fearine  EngLlahoan  racher 


Vlncheacer  College,  founded  by  William  of  Wykeham  In  1382.  waa 
a typical  graiomar  achool  of  lea  cine  and  linked  with  the  college  fn 
Oxford.  Wincheecer  was  Co  supply  Oxford  with  acholars  prepared  for 
higher  educacion.  Because  Wincheaccr  waa  a "colleglace"  foundaclon, 

munlCy  under  a rouclne  acrlccly  prescribed  by  ncacuces*'  fAdanaon,  1919, 


Oxford"  (Jarman,  1952,  pp.  112-113).  Scudenci 

(Jarman,  1952).  When  Che  ReforieaCion  came 


o having  "lately 

bout  eighteen  or  nineteen, 
aeCually  naan  those  from 
f poor  noblllcy  and  gentry 


choHcn  for  liin  ahllUy  in  ftliidioy  «ii(l  For  Ills  B»n<l  ilcportcnciu , wliosc 
duty  it  uns  to  hour  tlio  iBomnry  Icstions"  Ci'nFrell,  iy3tl,  p.  120). 


net  w.ns  ((ueittjnopblp  ■ 


through  the  beet  methods  the 


ccoturlcs.  Plnolly  by  1764  Its  Influence  hod  declined,  the  result  of 


supposed  to  hove  used  student  leaders  who  sided  him  In  his  tesching. 


tc.'lclilng 


Renaiseance  by  aducaLors  of  Che  Raformatlon  and  Couiicer 

In  Kernviny.  Sturm  van  lilgbly  noted  for  liln  siiccoamful  nchocl  at 
Straaburg.  Sturm  exhibited  a genius  for  organlaatlan,  nnd  as  part 
of  tills  organisation  he  used  "decurlons,"  atudants  who  became  aSEieCant 
teaeliers-  Trotsendorf  also  used  monitors  In  Ills  achpme  of  Instruction 


The  English  Schools  of  late  medieval  tines  and  the  aetomatlon 

Hanchcator,  and  WcBCmlnster.  Prominent  In  the  use  of  peer  teaching 
were  William  Uykeham  and  CoLct. 

Counter  Reformation,  and  active  in  education.  Their  manual  the  Ratio 
Studlocum.  outlined  the  use  of  Jceurlons,  or  student  teachers.  Jesuit 
education  continued  pant  tlie  Renaissance  Into  the  eighlcenth  century. 


CKAFTER 


SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  U! 


Introduccion 


languages,  ai 


The  Bdvancee  tn  education  and  natural  aclence  were  paralleled  by  nee 
ideaa  of  celiglouo  and  political  liberty.  The  need  for  inproved  and 
aioderniaed  curricula  and  nechoda  uae  atresacd  by  writcre  euch  aa 
CosenioB  and  Locke.  Unlveraal  education  became  a popular  idea. 

There  wore  attempts  Co  bring  education  within  clouer  reach  of  society, 
aod  schools  which  began  to  teach  trades  appeared  (Good,  1947). 

knowledge,  practical  and  vocational  akilla,  the  learning  of  languages 
for  conenerclal  or  diplomatic  rather  than  for  literary  use,  and  the  study 
of  history,  polltlca,  law,  and  the  sciences.  It  la,  negatively,  a 
renction  against  the  literary  and  artistic  piirposos  of  the  Renaissance 
and  against  the  classics'’  (Good,  1947.  p,  171).  Realism  pcomotod  a 
broad  curriculum,  which  in  turn  brought  al 


Partly  sa  a result  of  the  Refonsatlon  and  Counter  Refornatton,  the  use 
of  the  vernacular  In  education  as  well  as  education  for  conaon  people 
became  concepts  which  were  IncreaninRly  stressed.  In  spite  of  this. 


—Che  peasant  or  the  domestic  craftsman — did  not  CBRUire  a 
k education  for  his  livelihood,  and  that  Che  economic  systi 


or  Influence  over  echools. 
decadea  later. 


teachare,  and  hj 


a connection  w 


end  Counter  ReFormetlon. 

Protestant 


d evolved  from 
In  Catholic 


Renaissance.  Reformation. 

scliools  flourished.  In  addition,  there 
1 Che  village  school,  aupporced  by  the  citizenry  rather  than  a 
Later  in  the  century  charity  schaols  and  voceCional  schools 
leir  nppoaruncu,  showing  the  influence  of  Ihu  realists. 

1 s large  extent,  the  traditional  Lslln  school,  the  commonest 

educsclonal  progress  eventually  shown  by  eLementary  schocle. 


discipline 


other  principles  were  pcescntcil  In  Ills  tvo  honks,  Clio  Lodus  LJCerorlus. 

Lion  For  Onr  (Irnswar  Schoolen.  which  appeared  in  1622.  The  latter  bonk 
asHumorl  the  cxlslence  of  the  former,  .ind  continned  In  emphasis  of  the 
right  prlnctplcn  of  instruction.  Tlie  st.indpiilnt  of  the  l.ndus  Lltcrarlus 

and  its  aim  is  expressly  practical"  (Adamson,  191 
latlon  describes  a course  of  study  for  a pramnar 
annotated  biblloBrapliy. 

The  reform  which  Is  of  most  concurii  to  this  study  Is  Brinsley's 
grouping  of  children  into  larger  clasHOs  than  was  commonly  done.  During 

end  Che  Individual  method  of  Instruction  wa.s  used.  As  o result  of  this 

2),  "In  every  fourme  this  maybe  a notable  helpe. 


ng,  directing,  examining,  and  fitting  tl 

£p.  2?2).  Ho  elso  said  these  should  "stand  forth  before  Che  rose  and 

nutud  Ilk'll  lirinsfi'y  gri-.ally  stri'SHi'd  Mu'  Id.il  oF  Iniys  livlping  u.auli  other. 

only  Important  os  an  analysis  of  edncatlunal  metiiods  In  Ilngllsh  grammar 

tlie  bugliuiings  of  education  In  colonial  Virginia.  The  Virginia  Company 


I prv-ientwl  J .■.lump  nf  sludy  suiiable  C. 
od  becfluso  ttie  Eotc  India  Company  contrl 

Anoclicr  eminent  Rngllnh  educator  of  tin-  neventcench  century  waa 
Charles  Iloole,  1610 — 1667.  In  1660  he  puMinhed  a creacise  similar  li 
spirit  and  character  Co  that  of  Brinsley,  entitled  A Nen  PUcoverv  of 
the  nld  Art  of  Teaching  Schoole.  In  Four  Small  Treallsea.  In  the  fin 


V-Sclienle.  I 


theiHanter  proporcluii  mem  In  [|ii.  iniMneMl  inti.nc  1 1 Lee.  tliiia  tlioae 

give  notice  to  the  master  when  they  come  to  say,  of  thoL  that 
were  mont  neBllgcnt  in  Reting  the  leuaon.  (Hoole,  1913,  p,  35) 

Another  citation  from  his  treatlao  would  indicate  the  increasing 
number  of  students  attending  the  English  grammar  acliool.  He,  as 
Brinsley  had  been,  was  Faced  with  larger  classes,  and  he  said  forty 


slight  dlssaclsfactlon  with  tl 
that  forly  students  should  be 


ed,  .and  Is  practised 


early  English  writers,  Mulcnater,  Brinsley, 


c/indliJalcs  for  Uic  prlrsclwod,  hut  soon  Its  function  ostendcd  to 
socondory  oducnclon  for  nil  closoon  of  ntu.loncs.  "Tlio  OrncorUns 
promoted  a thorounh  sciidy  of  the  mother  tonsuu  and  taupht  all  subjoctn 
in  It  up  to  the  fourth  year  of  achool,  after  which  Latin  was  required 
save  In  history  which  was  always  caught  in  French"  (UlUinms,  1S92, 


1C  Orainrlan  nyaten.  was  opposed  to  the  Jesuit  emphasis  on 

" he  Dratorlans  . . . departed  from  the  somewhat  mechan- 
ical and  oetenthtioua  training  of  the  Jesuits"  (Craves,  19in,  p.  223). 
Oratorian  schools.  Wise  (19f,4)  IndlMtsd.  wer 
This  Is  shown  in  the  curriculum  emphasis  of 
mathcmatlcB.  and  science.  There  was  a great  i 
Individual  sehools.  Prugrees  reports  were  mac 
manners,  morals,  and  ploty  recelvod  mention,  i 
<p.  221). 

in  spite  of  |]ie  silent  antagonism  betweei 
the  Jesuits,  and  the  distinct  differences  in  l 
Cion,  the  OracorUns  did  use  peer  teaching,  ns 

its  nse  in  Jesuit  schools.  Bernard  ( 


f freedom  ii 


Oratorinns  and 


within  limits  to  hear  the  repcllilon  of  his  fellows" 

who  adhered  to  n more  trnditlonnl  and  r 
successful.  When  llic  Jesuits  were  disbanded  ii 


wore  Klvi-ii  charge  oT  suenmiary  tdiicacluii.  yin, illy  they  olso 


y France,  particularly  1 


e Chrlet ian  fli 

lie  cltiea.  waa  iinilcrcalien  l>y  .lean' 

In  1651,  a iseralier  oF  a wealthy  Fanally, 
lie  apent  the  first  thirty  years  of  his  life  within  privileged  surround- 
ings. By  his  own  confession  he  indicated  little  intereet  in  educational 
efforts,  but  when  .islted  to  assist  in  the  opening  of  a free  school  at 
Bhelns  he  consented.  The  succesa  of  this  school  led  to  the  opening  of 
similar  institutions,  until  there  were  flue  teachers  in  the  town. 

La  .lalle  found  lie  must  act  ns  adviser  to  these  non,  and  before  long  he 
resigned  both  his  oanonry  and  his  worldly  possessiona  and  lived  among 
them,  thua  estahlislilng  the  Institute  of  Christian  Brothers  in  1681 
(La  Salle.  1913).  From  then  on  ho  "turned  his  attention  to  tha  Instruc- 
tion of  the  poor  with  unabated  seal"  (Craves.  1910,  p.  229),  The  order 
of  Chrlstisn  Brothers  did  a great  work  In  behalf  of  eloment.iry  educa- 
tion in  France  and  other  Catholic  countries,  nonparahle  to  that  per- 

ihe  education  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Chrinti.m  Schools  h.id  a 
clearly  defined  purpose.  "It  w.is  eseeiitlally  toward  eiaklng  good 

e chiidren  cF  the  poorer  classes" 


Baptiste  di 


Catholics— good  Chrlstlnne — 


a Foncaincrie,  1 


. 35). 


and  place.  TIius  he  devised  a systen  complete  In  all  Its  detoils  from 
the  elementary  grades  to  the  collegl.'itc  curriculum'’  (grethor  Constantlus, 


From  Che  heglnnlng  of  their  educational  ventures,  the  Christian 
Brothers  ucUlacd  the  almultaneoiis  method,  dividing  a school  into 
classes  rather  than  instructing  each  student  Individually. 

he  La  Sallu'.s  Drotliera  liad  to  cope  with  classes  of  anything  up 
10  a hundred  hoys,  and  therelore  a rndtcally  dlffuraoL  system 
was  required.  In  making  use  of  the  Simulcaneuus  Method,  hy  uhlcli 
Is  meant  teaching  a large  group  together,  he  l.a  Salle  was  the 
slave  of  necessity,  hut  in  so  doing  he  popularized  a methud 

Good  (I9kl)  acknowledged  the  fact  that  the  Chri.acisn  Brothers  utilized 
Che  class  system  of  teachiag  and  classified  students  according  to  their 
level  of  achievement,  hut  he  also  stated  that  they  "used  monitors  to 
teach  the  younger  pupils”  (p.  165). 

A transUlor  of  Ls  Salle's  treatise  on  education  said  in  his 
introduction  that  La  Salle  did  utilize  the  simultaneous  metliod,  with 
students  reciting  one  after  another,  while  those  not  reciting  at  the 
time  were  to  listen  carefully,  He  pointed  out  this  was  quite  an  inno- 


required  to  aid  the  others  In  preparing  their  tnoka"  (La  Fotit.alnerla, 

1915,  p.  39). 


c-  fltrpnctli"  (p.  lt)5).  App.ircntly  Ii 

die  French  schools,  uas  orsod  on  the  Chrialton  Bn 


irocher  Conscanciiis  fl913> 


wag  asconlshcd  that  the  French  preferred 
by  the  Christian  hrothers. 

Bnttersby  (1959)  also  stated  that  the  Brothers'  use  of  the 
simultaneous  method  was  frowned  upon  during  this  time,  and  the  hostil- 
ity of  the  governing  party  lasted  until  the  middle  thirties.  "After 
this,  however,  tlie  popularity  of  the  Mutual  System  gradually  declined, 
and  the  Brothers  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Che  raethods  of  their  oi 
Founder  universelly  adopted"  (p.  62). 

La  Salle's  principal  pedagogical  work  was  the  Condulta  des  ecolea 
(Conduct  of  the  Schools).  It  was  first  published  in  1720,  the  year 
after  his  death.  In  the  transletlons  available,  the  exact  thoughts  of 
La  Salle  on  peer  teaching  were  not  readily  apparent. 


La  Salle  and  his  Institute  exercised  the  greatest  influence  In  intro- 
ducing a better  class  of  teachers  and  a better  conception  of  schools 


39 


e Imporcanc  Leader  li 


RelUn.  cNe  French  Educator 

In  a dlacuaslon  of  French  educacion.  Barnard  (1922)  eCeCed  cliac 
hUcory  of  univeralcy  reform  U "a  record  of  mediocre  achievement" 
century  new  efforca 
this  waa  Charles  Rollin. 

the  College  of  de  Beauvais,  he  «aa  able  to  Inscitote  major  reforms,  par- 
ticularly in  the  curriculum  and  the  effort  to  replace  Latin  by  the  ver- 
nacular (Farrlogton,  1913), 

Is  credited  with  the  use  of  peer  teaching.  Hager  stated  that  "the  French 
historian  and  educator  Charles  Rollin  uas  familiar  with  the  technique 
|i,e.,  monitorial  teaching]’'  (Hager,  1959,  p.  164). 

Balcion  (1913a)  stated  that  "Rollin  mentions 
(p-  296),  and  an  article 
System,"  1661)  quoted  Bai 
practiced  long  ago  among 

This  could  seem  to  indicate  that  mention  of  it  might  I 
'’ia  Tralte  den  Etudes  (The  Method  of  Teaching  and  Studying 


.n  Journal  c 


ea  a useful  espedienc" 
Education  ("Monlcorlel 


French  works  on  cduceclon,  . 


R profession,  and  Rollin  alao  e' 
use  and  interest  to  perenCa"  (Barnard, 


However,  the  only  mention  that  may  even  remotely 
In  the  section  entitled  "Of  Che  Coveriuient  of  Colleges, 
advancege  Co  be  found  In  schools  Is,  chat  a young  man  n 

himself  he  may  be  able  Co 
one  day"  (Rollln,  1810,  p. 


direct  evidence  of  die  use  of  peer 


teaching  vi 


Seventeeneh  Century 


id  almost  no  syetemaclc  p 


schooling,  and  Che  eecabliehnienc  of  schools  was  more  or  less  random. 
Only  New  England  leglalatures  showed  any  Interest  In  educational 
uentures.  Teaching  mechods  were  generally  of  Che  drill  and  memorlaa- 
tion  type.  "Hochoda  of  instruction  were  usually  Individual  and  often 
very  wasteful,  school  equipment  was  moager,  unhygienic,  and  Insanitary, 
he  moat  port  religious" 


d church  doctrines,  . 


and  Che  materials  of  Inscruccloo  wen 
(Nnight,  1929,  p.  124).  Educational 
trinacion  in  religious  principles  at 
opmenc  of  rudimentary  skills  in  the  three  R's. 

There  is  a alngla  mention  of  peer  teschlng  during  this  time. 

In  his  autobiography,  the  Rev.  John  Barnard,  born  in  1681  in  Karblahead, 
mentioned  an  Incident  which  occurred  during  Ills  early  education. 


Tlie  oucobisgraphy  was  publiahed 


in  the  Collectinns  of  the  Hasaachiiaeccs  Htacorlgal  Society. 

Barnard  (1969)  coimenced  on  this  Isolated  iiietdenC:  "It  appears 
from  this  statement  that  this  unnamed  school-mistress  adopted  the 
monitorial  system  a century  and  more  before  Sell,  or  Lancaster,  or 
their  respective  adherents  convulsed  the  educational  uorld  of  England 
by  their  claims  Co  Its  authorship"  (Barnard,  1969,  p.  23). 


h century,  realism  In  education  use  a prevaler 
philosophy.  Practical  education  uas  stressed,  with  the  use  of  die 
vernacular.  However,  a visible  change  in  education  itself  was  not 
apparent,  and  schools  remained  similar  Co  what  had  evolved  In  the 
Renaissance,  although  the  use  of  the  vernacular  increased. 

In  England,  two  educators  utilised  pear  teaching,  Brinsley  wro 
Llcerarius  of  using  older  boys  Co  aid  in  teaching,  end 
Boole  also  advocated  the  use  of  monitors.  Comenlus.  the  Moravian, 
wrote  the  Pldactlca  Maena  In  which  he  expl.ilned  his  fundsmental  Idea, 
of  education.  He  stated  the  oft-qooted  phrase,  "He  who  teeches  othe: 


primarily  In  France. 


The  Oretorlans  were  e teaching  on 
and  differed  somcwlinc  from  the  Jesuits 
They  did  use  peer  tenching.  However,  .ns  did  tlio  Jesuits.  L.n  Snlle  and 
the  Christian  Brothers  also  orlginsced  In  France.  This  order  promoted 
the  simultaneous  method  Instead  of  the  mutual  system,  although  opinion 
on  this  matter  varies.  Apparently  when  the  monitorial  system  was 


Chriseidii  Broelters 


utilising  It.  Houeuer,  It  seens  that  originally  La  Salle  had  used 
prlioarlly  the  sluultaaeoua  method,  perhaps  combining  it  with  some  a 
of  peer  teaching. 


Seventeenth  century  education  li 


unified.  One  isolated  ncnclon  of  peer  Ccaciiing  is  found  in  Barnard's 
nutobloeraphy  (1836),  but  peer  te.achlne  una  apparently  not  widely  used. 


t)  KOUCATtONAl.  TRANSITIOK  TI 


in  ninimcKNTii  kkntiiiiy 


Ineroduction 

"The  Glghceentli  century  is  celled  tlic  ege  nf  reaenii,  but  ic  wan 
nlno  an  age  of  benevolence,  toUrntlnn,  and  political  democracy,  partly 
becauee  these  attitude*  were  considered  reasonable,  but  also  In  response 
to  hiinane  feeling"  (Good,  1947,  p.  201),  Events  occurring  In  the 
eiglitcenth  century  nre  generally  connldcred  as  a preparation  for  chose 
activities  which  Cook  place  during  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth 

Influenced  educational  conditions  as  well  as  progress  In  the  eighteenth 
century,  yet  laid  the  groundwork  for  what  cook  place  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  closing  portion  of  this  chepter  will  deal  specifically 
with  thone  factors  which  directly  affected  educetl 

Tlio  elghteonth  century  saw  a culmination  in  the  revolt  t 
liurch  concrnl  over  himnn  nffnirn.  "Knt  1onnl  inn  held  thnt  ll 


eating  clLlaens  for 


coaplcLcly  vaiilKhcd- 
Clmrch  nnd  reaiiltlnf;  It 


ic  doRpoClan  o) 


lUrs  Kith  neu  liiceresc  iittempccd 


Intpllcrldpl  prnp.pcfis, 
clifH  rt'illiiry  ,tcli*iii[iLprr  in  rnTorBi 

hIpvos,  and  In  gunernl 


people  they  governed.  Major  cfCorts 
of  people  previouily  ignorod. 

developed  to  a great  extent.  El.sewhcro 
However,  eoncepts  of  the  natural  rights 


I evolved  ai 

individual,  0/ 


of  happine.ss,  increasingly  opposed  existing 
I both  Church  and  State.  This  eventually  led 
■k  place  at  the  close  of  the  century  and 


to  revolutions  which  toi 
vastly  changed  guvernmencx,  especially  in  France  and  Anerica. 

A new  theory  as  to  the  purpose  of  educacion  now  boeame  more 
prevalent.  Schools  were  to  ba  "essentially  civil  affairs,  the  purpose 
onote  the  everyday  IntcrcsLs  of  society  and 
" (Cubberlcy,  1920a,  p.  507).  Although  educa- 
e advancing  new  concepts,  such  as 


ors  and  educational 


now  practices  i 


ch  and  physical  educaiion.  In  sclei 
Ln  tikliik  for  himself,  in  practical 
-etve  actual  appllratlon  fur  some  I 


these  leiprovcrl 


ed  by  teadiefon 


r ouclook:  r|]ou{;li, 

•B  a higher  viewpoint"  (Barner 


Educational  efforca  la  eighteenth  century  England  were  wit 
State  support,  and  genetally  were  carried  out  by  Inillvldoals.  » 
tinea  with  church  support,  and  voluntary  organizations.  As  Che 

Che  poor  became  note  prevalent,  accompanied  by  a concern  for  the  edu- 
cation of  Che  children  of  Che  poor.  Charity  schools  were  escahUshed. 
bat  these  reached  only  a small  portion  of  this  class.  These  schocls 
provided  a basic  oducaclon  In  rending,  arfthaiecic,  and  someclmes  writ- 
ing, often  practical  ekllls  were  also  Lauglic.  The  Intent  of  these 
schools  was  primarily  a religious  and  nornl  one  (Silver  .md  Sliver, 


of  ciic  century,  Sunday  schools  were  added 
e problem  of  educating  Lhe  poor.  These 


changing  sociely" 


Lcarliing 


fichnglq.  Iiowovcr.  llunc  poor 


iiim-laoiitli  conlury,  ami  riol  aarllcr.  llurinR  Clio  olehcoonch  ronlory, 
peer  ccaehinB  coulil  be  foiinil  onl»  In  isolacoil  inclilents. 

DaMld  MllllasB  ami  Daulil  Hanson  were  among  the  educational 


Innovacors  of  their  dt 
a Dissenting  minister 
his  knowledge 
pupils.  The  following  year  he  opened 

ALchongh  ho  charged  a high  cglcion  (ft 


WilllaisH  gave  up  his  career  as 
I London.  There  he  began  to  inprove 
ITS  and  started  teaching  private 

constnncly  expcrincoced 


''Williams  was  determined  to  avoid  the  auclioritarianisie,  verballgm, 
and  concentration  on  the  classics  that  ho  felt  were  defects  of  Che  aver- 
age bo.arding  or  public  school  of  his  day"  (Stewart  and  McCann,  1967, 

memory  wore  mechanloal,  and  he  abhorred  Che  lock  of  understanding  on 


Wiliioms  bolleved  in  education  according  Co  nature,  i 
porfectahlllty  and  educability  of  the  child  according  to  i 


;i  imnii  on  r.hihmhl  principles,  and  ver  m, iking  him  rnpnhlo  of  ontoring 
into  the  comniunlty  and  hocnmlng  n imofiil  nml  good  cltlson’"  (Stewart 
and  HcCaiin,  1967,  p.  39). 


Among  the  scverni  unorlhcHjo*  teaching  mothod/s  he  tried  wnn  the 
one  of  "reclprncnl  assistances."  Similar  to  the  eebaeqiient  monitorial 
metiiad  tliat  berame  so  popular  in  Kngland  In  that  hoys  caught  other 
boys.  It  dlfrered  In  intention  and  organisation,  riie  use  oi  reciprocal 
■e  from  an  experlmonc  UilllsBis  conducted.  A boy  In  his 
r learned  to  read,  because  of  some  physical  disability 
In  his  childhood.  "Uilllaais  put  him  under  Che  cate  and 


tuition  of  another  bt 


" {Steward  and  HeCann,  196 


Unfortunately  Ullllams'  school,  which  opetacod  f. 
tnfluonce  I.a  onparent  on  English  e> 


o disdornlble 


a cowshed.  For  a time  ha  gave  up  teaching,  hut  then  In  1?52  he 
returned  to  Bolfast  and  started  an  evening  school.  The  school  even- 
tually became  so  successful  tliat  he  added  boarding  facilities. 

Only  one  account  of  ills  methods  snd  org.inleaclons  Is  oxtanL,  and 
this  Is  found  In  a supplement  to  his  Hew  Pocket  Dictionary,  published 

routine  by  combining  lessons  wicii  play  and  amusement  and  devising  a 

...  in  addition,  ills  organlanllon  nf  one  scholar  liislrucl  Inp,  another 
anttcip.aced  the  mnnltnrial  system  of  Hell  .ind  l.ancnstcr"  (Stowart  .and 


children 


llnnsan  publiehcd  n book  obout  his  DicChuds  of  Leaching,  hut  It  never 
received  mijcti  tinclre  (Pliiraptre,  1809)- 


Keither  Ito  nor  IJilliams 

concomporarlca  rn{ni|>h  tc 


esLabllehod  a school  of  thought  or  practice, 
for  Che  l)uaher  poor  In  Engloinl  wav  largely  neglected 
-or  pert  of  the  cighteencfi  century.  This  w.is  due  to 
ion  noong  the  Friends  about  the  necessity  of  good  school* 
schools  were  run  privately  for  llm  woallbier  Quakers 


In  1779  a school  was  founded  for  the  poorer  members  of  the  Society. 
Ackworth  had  3if)  pupils  by  1781  who  came  f com  all  over  the  country. 


Ki' 


.and  lodging,  elothen,  and 


ri>spQni;fble 


usually 


ar  mud)  uf  [lie  tcacfilii^  anti  superutslon.  Apprcnclces 
tliclr  cecTis  who  lenrnuci  of  claserooja  ceaehins  and 


These  opproptices  hatl  been  regularly  used  at  Aitkwortli  before 

apprentice*  provided  most  of  Che  leechers  of  e°e*eocary  aubjecce 
In  Quaker  schools  until  about  the  middle  of  the  [nloeteenchl 
century,  when  the  widening  currlculun  made  too  much  of  e demand 
on  tholr  limited  training.  (Stewart,  1952,  p.  gg) 


An  additional 


in  England  In  the 


be  found  of  peer  teaching  in  England, 
on  Abbe  Caultier,  wPio  was  a French  refugee 
cstablfahed  a echool  In  London  for  other 


French  refugee  children,  Once  when  hia  entire  ataff  deserted  he 


supposedly  used  peer  coaching  to  remedy  Che  slcuaclon.  Salmon  (1913a) 
and  an  article  on  Che  "Honltorlal  SyaLem" (1S61)  hoch  Include  Gaultier 
in  cheir  listing  of  names  when  reporting  on  the  use  of  peer  teaching. 


The  French  Educator* 


uclllced  by  a Mmu, 


girls  (Farrington, 


■f  poor  teaching  being 


Mslntenon  (Salmon, 


t aerloun  actempts  to 


briefly  os  bovlng 

used  a systeu  by  wbicb  o woll-loucbt  sriiolor  coBmiintcoted  fnstTiietfen 
to  cl>e  iinlearncd  C'NonUorlal  Sysceio,” 

Count  de  Lasteyrle  wroco  ware  extensively  about  cbc  ClievsUer 
Paulec,  Blio  used  peer  teaching  in  a school  for  orphans  at  Vincennes 
in  1772.  He  listed  tour  principles  on  which  Poulct's  syatam  was  hosed, 
the  second  one  being:  "To  employ  then  reciprocally  In  instructing  each 
other,  by  offering  to  the  dl.sciple  the  honor  of  bocomlns  In  bln  turn 
a master,  as  the  hlglieat  reword  of  his  progress"  {"Monitorial  System," 


e Leborde  {1815)  also  included  nn  account  about  Paulcc  in 
the  poor  according  to  the  plane  of  Lancaster 


: It  gave  to  Franco  the  honor  of  hoving  been  the  flrn 
n method  now  in  vogue  in  LnKland  and  being  adopted  b' 


other  starving 


ihiiH  fnrmlni!  a srhcol  In  dodfralrU  liis  timn  .in, I rnrtunc. 

A generous  Inhorlt.mco  come  to  his  nid,  nnd  his  school  vventnally  b.id 
2(»[)  pupils,  chllitrrr  of  snitlicrs  or  pnnr  nenlldivn,  for  wlinm  lio 
thought  education  uould  give  a respectoble  tank. 


rcKiil-'irlty 


Paulcc,  having  hocn  n salillcr,  thciughL  order  end 
were  essenCioL.  and  his  school  wos  conducccd  on  a sort  of  oillltary 
fashion.  He  allowed  Che  children  to  govern  tfieeselveB.  under  his 
le.idcrehlp,  and  also  b.mlshod  corporal  punlslimenc,  using  punlshucnca 
chat  humlliaccd  Che  culprit  Co  the  point  that  students  would  do  any- 


intelllgenc 


The  children  cnughc  each  other.  Paiilet  chose  the 

raiilet  a school  earae  to  the  attention  of  the  king,  wlu'  assigned 

there  was  no  douht  chat  If  this  school  Imd  been  malncnined.  It  would 
have  served  aa  a teodel  for  all  Inatltutlona  In  existence.  But  the 
revolution  caused  Che  insciciicion  to  close,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
te-Invonc  the  principle  of  Instruction  all  over  ogaln,  a principle, he 
sold,  so  useful  to  society.  England  acquired  this  right  to  the  grace 
fulness  of  men  (UlLocde,  IBIS). 


and  was  Renatall/ 

Rhoiiltl  be  e5Cablln>ied 
erganixatloiis. 

Cubberley  seabed 
pcof'Ie  had  developed  p 
England  and  New  York, 

awakened  until  very  aiu 


Impractical,  tllitsracy  bore  no  sclgisa 
ntained  by  churches  and  philanthropic 


educational  consciousneen,  outside  o 


later"  {Cubberley,  li)20a,  p.  655). 
no  record  of  peer  teaching  talcing  place  a 
Not  until  the  first  lialf  of  the  nineteenth  centurv, 
influence  from  Englaod  become  uatremely  forceful,  did  peei 


TransltioD  ti 


e nineteenth  Centurv 


Conditions  in  Eneiand 

The  years  from  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  c 
approximately  the  early  ISM's  were  cherocterUed  by  much  soc 
political  unrest  in  England.  Cnndltlono  generated  by  this  uii 
a strong  Influence  on  education  of  the  time,  which  remained  h 
undeveloped  and  the  subject  of  aucli  controversy. 


of  the  Industrial  Ki 

turliiB  .and  commerce,  hiipl.and  h. 
(Musgrnve,  1968;.  But  tbu  rlsi 


f factories  and  Industry  also 


mostly  because  of  the  Ibilustrial  i 
^catlual  abolitlnn  of  the  open-fle 
capable  of  belnn  self-sufficient; 
only  the  Iniliis  tr  lallsts  (Barnard,  19«9).  As  .-i  reaii: 
flocked  to  the  towns  and  bceanie  dependent  on  waRes  l 
in  factories  and  mills,  "Wh, never  the  moral  rifihts 
trialism.  It  certainly  .iltered  social  relationships 
activities.  The  Industrial  Revolution  created  the  v 
a vast  army  of  workers  in  the 


ilso  becaunc  of  the 

!suU  the  peasants 


fnnnilrrcs"  (Midwinter. 


c proverbial  English  slums  proliferated  c 
nitatlon  was  woefuLlv  inadequate.  "It  Is 


a industrial  area' 


Dobbs  (1919)  w 


eapansion  Implied  a shortoes  of  schoels  in  the 
as"  (Barnard,  I9A9,  p.  xvl). 

Le  of  some  problems  resuitlag  ftom  tliu  factory 
die  long  hours  of  confinement  in  an  unhealthy 
:e  of  supervision,  the  constant  separation  of 
the  general  disturbance  of  family  life''  (p.  A6). 
pointed  out  aone  of  the  results  of  industrialism 
conglomerations  of  people,  packed 


resul ting  In  the 


Pnvorty,  crime  and  ignorance  w. 


.ippallliiK, 


w very  wunlchy  looking  to  tin 

private  Bccooiiary  lost  1 tot  Ions"  (Evans.  1975,  p. 

As  Che  middle  close  Increased  In  nnnihers  anc 
wished  to  Imitate  the  methods  utlHeed  by  the  or 
lorgclv  on  tutors  and  the  public  schools  (Husgra 
"Elementary  schooling,  narrowly  conceived  a 
all  time  working  olnss  children  could  hope  to  re 


"The  working-class  v 


public  scliools  and  the 

lass  did  not  question 


educated  workers.  "Per  t) 
s knowledge  of  the  three  P 

certeln  attitude  towards  1 
attitude  of  a froemon,  Th 


vast  majority  ot  jobs,  even  when  skilled, 

I was  just  not  necessary"  (Kusgravc,  1968, 
if  schools  ot  this  time  was  "Co  impart  a 
e,  and  that  not  the  upright  Independent 
were  to  prepare  the  poor  to  appreciate  Che 
he  existing  order  they  were  designed  to 


c oxIhI log 


e working  class,  the  insistence  o 


Improve  ed,icatIoi,;iI  siondardo,  Hlnna  (lUOK),  Evoi.s  (1975), 
(1920a)  paiotad  out  that  chi,  was  the  aea  of  phlUntliropy  t 
lanlai..  Charley  Bohools  had  already  been  founded  lii  the  re 
century  and  sav  continuous  srouth.  Because  the  uenlthy,  ns 


Cubburley 


plined  order,  they  willingly  gave  donation,  for  such  education,  partic- 
ularly as  It  stressed  religious  Instruction  (Midwinter.  1970).  BInns 
(190R)  stated  that  there  were,  at  this  time.  „ruh.ihly  lOOO  endowed 
schools  and  1600  charity  schools  in  England, 


f these  the  Sunday  school  novel 
n attempt  to  control  the  vast  i 


he  basis  of  the  voluntary  sy. 
t figures  most  importantly- 


they  were  not  working.  Budirmsntary  Instruction  In  secular  oduonclon 
was  monger,  but  religious  Instruction  .-issumcd  .-i  posltign  of  foremost 
importance.  "The  charity  school  movement  . . . firmly  cento. ed  on 
Bible  study"  (Midwinter,  1970,  p.  20).  "The  varlo.u,  religious  bodies, 
who  provided  most  of  the  formal  education  available  tor  the  working 


because  th 


e explicit  c 


n discussed  Influenced 


5 definijil  ns 


Clradii.lIIy  during 


Ccnt'liing  for  .10  Iiour  ovory  .Siindoy  (MiiSKrovi 
Intcroatltift  poinc  to  note  Is  chot  hors  oducotloo  w; 
rospcmslhl  Hey  only  Innsmuch  no  rorlinTnoiit  should  r 

tlie  century  Slate  Involvement  fircw,  but  nt  this  po' 
clw  working  class  and  the  poor  was  dominated  by  voluntary,  chnritable, 

directly  conccrnv<l  the  education  of  Ehi-  masses,  tl  is  Icnportant  10  unde' 


ote  scitools  riourisltnd.  and  these  ol  fered  a more 


d Roultwood,  19h2) . 


b indicated  that 
!d  should  be  sysLematlsed,  econemloal,  and  should 
iuch  a system  of  training  was  new  discovered  and 
tf  mutual  or  monitorial  instruction"  (Cubberley, 


Caiiditipna 


of  cducocioo  before  about  J82Q.  There  ueru  a few  provlslans  in  sotno 
state  eoiistitutlona  for  edueacloii,  but  cducaLIgn  was  left  larsely  to 
churchos,  private  endeavors,  and  schoole  for  the  poor  provided  either 
by  sone  private  or  state  funds  (Cubberley,  :934b). 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs  parallel  slcniler 
condlclonB  in  Encland.  Class  distinctions  were  still  strong,  and 

schools.  Knight  (1940)  pointed  out  soiie  of  the  prevalent  thoughts  of 


e dangerous  to  aocletv  w, 


their  own  religious  schools  voi 
parental  and  faelly  function. 


Che  poor  believed  that  public 

aced.  Many  thought 
n Invaalon  of  the 


r factors  affected  educ.icional  views  In 
y.  In  the  first  decades,  the  control  o 
inda  of  the  leaders.  But  gradually  Int 


education  Increased,  a 


e people 


d pvrpuluUy 


liitumgci 


•I  tile  century  luck  iif  InlcreHC  In  uducntlon 
diversity  In  popiilatign-  In  I?90  nine  out  c 

nfirlculcuro. 


lation  and  independence  (Monroe.  1940) 
stiiBulotctl  Che  prowcli  of  cities  ae  veil 
econoBle  demand  lor  education  (Good,  1! 

The  sparse  settlement  of  people  ov 
In  conmunlcation  nnd  trnnsportoclon-  7 

that  people  could  hardly  he  unified  in 
were  Imposaible. 

The  Bevolutionary  War  and  the  boRinnlns  of  a new  nation  did  not 
l-edlately  bring  about  great  edueacional  ohnoBes  because  the  energies 
of  the  people,  exhausted  by 

dlate  pressing  needs"  (Knight,  1929. 
u.ilUai  w.as  too  strong,  the  Interest 
opments  appealed  too  powerfully  to  l 
people"  (Monroe.  1940,  pp.  204-205)- 


Agricullorni  life  bred  iso- 
Yet  the  Induatrinl  Revolution 
which  eventually  developed  on 

much  territory  caused  problems 
means  by  which  coimnunicotlnn 
methods  of  Craosportatlon 

■n  or  purpose,  and  major  reforms 


p-  136).  "The  omphasis  on  indiv 
n new  political  and  economic  dev 
e efforts  ot  a newly  llheraced 

oped,  even  If  Che  government  was  based  on  democratic  ideals.  Conso- 
quently  the  working  out  of  popular  and  free  education  had  to  wale  for 
tho  full  development  of  democracy  In  nctlnn  ratlier  tlian  Iti  ideal 


w demands  for  sclmnls.  ■ 


(Knlghc, 


it  JecadGs  of  the  nineteenth  reiitury,  the  nchnols  of  the 

room,  arid  onc-teecher  nchooln.  with  inedoi]iuitc  eniilneent,  poorly-tralneii 

dij;estlon  of  knowledge  embodied  in  a textbook,  and  ell  too  often  mean 
Ing  and  procllnnl  appilcaefon  w,a«  snhordlnated  to.  if  not  displaced  by. 
simple  memorising”  (Butte  and  Cremin,  1953.  p.  274).  Corriclnm  oao- 
ally  consisted  of  rudlment.iry  Instruction  in  re.idins,  wrltlnR,  and 
arltlmetic,  with  most  of  it  being  conducted  on  the  individual  basin. 

nisclpllne  uos  usually  severe.  When  the  fact  U considered  thot 
students  of  considerable  sge  differences  were  confined  to  one  s™n 
room,  often  supervised  by  an  lnadei|uately-lrained  teacher,  it  can  be 
seen  chat  this  was  perhaps  the  first  and  Inst  resort  to  retain  some 

maintaining  a sciiool  were  the 

'Inadeguote  facilities 


Adding  to  Che  difficulties  c 
problems  of  poor  school  building 
only  increased  the  discomfort  of 

insufficient  number  of  seats  or  t 
discomfort"  (Butts  .ind  Cremin,  1953,  p.  2; 

The  social  class  structure  referred  l 
in  tfic  urlsHiis.  The  vcninciil.-ir  clomcncnr) 

clssncs.  Tile  American  ncademy  niitle  Its  np 
served  as  a Lr.msitloiisl  inalliutioii  from 


uncomfortable  supply  aggravated 


pupils  wilt)  could  orPord  c 


■c  preparing  Tor  coIIcrd" 


be  seen  chat  "even  our  foretathers  of  this  period,  outside  of  New 
England,  aenrcnly  considered  alenentary  education  to  be  o fonctlon 
the  State  but  would  leave  It  to  private  initiative  or  local  Sntere: 
(Monroe,  1940,  p.  211).  "The  conception  of  cdue.Ttlon  as  a naeiona 
process  and  o national  force  was  a slow  developecnc  of  tills  early 
National  period"  (p.  205).  Education,  for  tPio  nest  part,  waa  the 
doisaln  of  churche.a,  private  indlvlduali 

(Cubberlcy,  1934a). 

th,ic  schools  exercise  tlieir  pntrlollc 
were  heard  ch.nc  widespread  schooling  i 
Ity  by  raising  the  productivity  of  the  people 
lion  would  prevent  poverty,  diminish  crime,  ni 


incorporated  school  societies, 
or  by  state  or  private  funds 


provide  It  for  nil  people  (3 
progressed,  universal  public 
1 1 is  not  ,1 1 f f iciil  t to 
accepted  In  the  Palled  Kt.ltes  .it  die  Inrn  f>f  llie 
of  instrurtlon  "made  wide  appeal  clilcflv  beeamie 
riind  to  Ic.nrnfng  thrnup.l.  Inexpensive  mrtlmds  ,«f  i 
Hall,  1951,  p.  133),  The  number  of  children  needing 


Increaecd.  die  demands 
also  Increased.  Arguments 
Increase  economic  prosper- 
, universal  educa- 


in  should 


Indlvitlual,  and  t 


promised  a royal 
rliinp."  (knight  and 


la>  CMchecs,  and  clia  absence  of  a national  educational  consclousnea, 
delayed  the  eat.blUhaent  of  universal  free  education  for  almost 
a century"  <p.  296).  Hale  (1963)  pointed  out  that  "the  Uglslatlve 
Aaeanbly  ms  too  engrossed  in  ocher  considerations  Co  carry  through 
a oiajor  educational  reform"  (p.  8), 

When  Napoleon  came  into  power,  the  educational  conditions  were 
chaotic.  The  results  of  Che  Revolution  had  left  France  virtually 
without  achoola  tor  about  ten  years  (Male,  1963).  Napoleon’s  Inter- 
ests lay  mainly  with  secondary  educotlon  and  the  training  of  leaders. 
However,  he  did  make  some  provision  lor  primary  education. 

Napoleon  established  the  Imperial  University,  a system  of 
administration  for  all  grades  of  school.  "Its  functions  were  to 
govern  the  schools,  appoint  the  teachers,  disburse  tlie  funds,  and 
aet  the  school  examinations"  (Good.  1947,  p,  297).  Primary  education 
was  delegated  to  the  ptivace  and  church  groups,  now  allowed  to  func- 
tion once  again,  but  controlled  by  Che  government.  "To  commit  Che 
primary  instruction  of  France  to  religious  corporations  was  at  no  time 
the  intention  of  Napoleon.  To  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  these 
corporations,  under  the  control  of  a Is,  body  ...  he  was  abundantly 
willing"  (Arnold,  1861,  p.  33).  This  lay  body  usa  the  Imperial 
University. 

The  Restoration  government  of  IRIS  until  1830  .-lided  tJie  progress 
of  education  by  fundiitg.  "The  very  amall 
gradually  Increased  and  by  1830  somewhat 
seven  thousand  coorniunea  (or  townships)  ht 


annual  npproprintlons  were 

1 established  primary  schools" 


• 298).  Cubberley  (1920a}  pointed  o 


Rescoraclon  "what  had  been  rrovldfd  was  retained,  and  there  neena  to 
have  been  an  inereaainit  demand  far  additions  and  improvements,  partic- 
ularly In  the  matter  of  primary  and  lelddle-class  schools"  (p.  596). 
This  was  the  time  durlnft  wlilch  monitorial  schools,  nr  insemetion 
mutuelle  was  introduced  Into  rraiice. 


Suaaiarv 


are  usually 


elfihteenth  century,  particularly 

effort-  In  the  eighteenth 
prominent  philosophical  idea,  as  compared 


activities  thal 
when  education  race: 
centory  ratiooaliem 
with  the  emph.naj.a  on  Church  and  the  after-life,  tho  sources  of  preva 
lent  viewpoint.^  In  earlier  centuries.  A new  humanitarian  spirit 
developed,  and  democratic  forms  of  Boveroment  evolved.  Schools  became 
civil  Institutions.  Instond  of  churcli  In.stitutions.  New  theories  of 
education  arose,  although  tradition  and  convention  liampored  tlie  actual 
utilization  of  these  theories. 

In  England.  David  Williams  and  David  Hanson  both  u.sed  peer  teach- 
ing in  their  schools.  These  schools,  however,  did  not  have  widespru.ad 
Influence.  The  Quakers  also  established  .n  school  wiilch  used  peer 


Item,  anil  apjireril  ices  wcri'  used  la  Quaker  sHsu.ls  iiliLII  ,ab 

A Frenchman  IcnchlnE  in  Kiigland  used  peer  tcarhlng.  Ah 
a French  rclugrc  during  the  Kovolutlon  .ind  establ  islicd  a 


refugee  clitldron  living 


proitotlng  Che  nnrUorial  syntem  In  France, 

Other  French  eduentors  who  ore  on  record  an  having  used 
teaching  are  lene.  de  Hnlntenon  who  eatabliahed  a school  for  p 
glrlB  at  Salnt-Cyr,  and  die  Knight  Paolcc. 


Kondltlona  In  England  in  the  loto  eighteenth  century  directly 
led  to  educational  developments  In  the  First  half  of  the  nineteenth 

Induntrlal  Revolution  and  Us  cffecte  greatly  Influenced  educational 
efforts  and  advancement.  Also,  the  French  and  American  Revolutions 
brought  about  new  and  different  demands  for  education  from  the  nesses 


CHAPTER 


DEVELOPMENTS  IN  NINETEENTH  CENTITRT  ENCLANU 


Co  promoco  oducRCion 
explained,  CHere  were 

liei:aii>0  Justly  alarmed  lest  the  contagion 

appreciation  of  the 


* lower  cInssL'R  in  Englantj. 
aehstaolive  reaaons  for  the 


n England,  "The  nobility 
e French  Revolution  should 


in  tlieir  midst  {Valllo,  IBSl,  p.  265),  Tin?  nobility  felt  the  vulner- 
ability of  their  position  if  rank  and  weaUli  and  intelligence  were  to 
lose  its  prestige.  Conse<|uencly,  there  existed  a widespread  feeling 
attong  this  class  chat  much  should  be  done  to  promote  intelligence  and 


lO  social  classes  w 


t-xlonl  of  vlrwliig  Oloni-nlnrv  rendliip.  uinl  wrillnr,  inslni.-Unn  :is  Imrm- 
fnl-  "Sir  Thomas  Bernard  descrihed  how  the  Society  For  Rcccoring  the 


P.  7), 


As  a consequoncB  of  Che  .ibove  influunces,  tlis  educational  needs 
of  children  of  the  cesses  received  tar  greater  etceutlon  than  in  pruv 
ous  eencurie*  fCnsden,  1969).  Voluntary  efforts,  iiiiuever,  were  liac- 
pered  by  Insufficient  runda,  end  the  Stale  took  no  part  in  tliu  oduca- 
tlonol  efforts.  The  lack  of  tlnances,  the  Urge  number  of  children 

and  economic  Influences  brought  obout  the  widespread  support  of 
Ingenious  and  eronomical  system  for  oducoting  the  vast  numbers  o 
children  (Knsden,  1969;  and  Curtis  and  Boullwood.  1962).  This  n, 

the  time.  The  system  "was  not  uni 
once  and  in  method"  (Silver  .end  Silver,  1974,  p.  ID),  u view  of  these 
influences,  it  U not  difficult  to  see  why  peer  teaching  as  exemplified 
In  the  leonltorlel  systems  of  Lancaster  end  Hell  achieved  such  notoriety 


captain  of 


Ilissi'iiting  mlnisttc,  Irat  u.i.i  sulixi-qi 
Prlemls.  Ac  twi-nty  In.  joini.. 
liisllnnclon  tow.ird  to.irhln).  , 
mjbseqiiL'ncly  in  a day  acliool  (Darcon 
Lelcch,  1576;  and  Sninan.  1932).' 

satisfied  uitN  teaching 


.icirartf.l  to  the  .'inclety  nf 
lie  tllen  fiiMnucd  Ills 
■er  in  a hoarding  selioal  and 
: Curds  and  Boultuood,  196! 


Imncascer 
CO  establish  a 
clilldren  in  his 


• her  a hone  in  Lerndon,  Ilia  fees  were  excrcnely  small, 
large  number  of  [luplls.  Mu  soon  outgrew  his  quar- 
I in  1801  established  a school  on  Borough  Road.  "Uncaater  had 
the  qualities  of  a groat  scbeolmaster-enthusiesm.  self-confidence, 
y In  deulelng  mecliods.  Insight  Into  the  nature  of  children,  an 
ovo  tor  then,  and  rare  power  of  managing  then"  (Salmon.  1932, 


His  expenses  invariably  esceedeJ  f 
because  of  the  vast  number  of  students 
subacribers.  Darton  (1909)  descr 
ately  had  financier,  chough  the  hi 
n indigent  to  pa. 
iKldS  of  10.0011101! 


I also  because  he 


75 


tCubberUy,  19201)).  Laticascet  itaintaltied  that  "a  moacer  cannot  train 
too  «any  monltor.-l£  all  tha  boya  in  tl.a  acl.ool  wara  nnallflad  to  ba 
«.nltor,  tha  minor  clasa  aaooptad,  It  would  condooa  to  chair  own  Improve- 
laent"  <Lancaater.  Manual  Folio,  Boa  4 n d p 68) 

Two  fundamancal  polnta  in  conducting  a monitorial  achool  wara 
order  and  anuUtlon  (Barton.  1909).  Sldnay  Smith.  In  tha  Edinburgh 
Ravlev  aald  that 

decay,  without  very  cloae  attention  to  order  and  method 
In  thin  part  of  hia  eyatam.  Hr.  Lancaater  haa  bean  aa 
emlnancly  auccaeaful  aa  In  any  othari  eontrlvln.  to  make 
! 1"”!;°'“/"“'  M necenaary  Co  I, la  InacUutlon, 

he  children.  (Cubberley,  1920  b, 


Dunn,  writing  in  1848,  daacrlbed  what  he 
viaitora  were  not  likely  to  forget.  It  vaa  ai 
although  the  nolae  may  have  bean  bewildering  i 
at  leant  the  nolae  of  work,  and  Inatanc  quiet 
command.  Salmon  (1904)  however,  maintained  tti 
not  aynonymoua,  and  though  claima  could  be  mad 
of  the  monitorial  school,  it  must  have  Indeed 
a Mr.  Baines  of  Carehalton  who  vaa  remlnlaclng 
Borough  Road  school. 

drafts,  singing  "l.-e-a-p,  leap  to  Jump?' 

I teitemher  on  one  occasion  trying  ] 


orderly  apectaele,  and 
) an  observer,  it  was 
:ould  be  had  by  a mere 

■een  noisy.  He  quoted 


hundred  boys  In  little 


Lancaster  acknnwiedged  Chat  hs  relied  on  rewards  and  eoulaclon  in 
La  system.  A mmnLtcr  was  honored  for  superior  uorJt.  dcudenta  were 
inked  by  a Xeether  ticket  suspended  from  a buttonhole,  and  IE  a nis- 

•ites  were  delivered  for  exceptional  work. 

ir  abhorred  the  cruel  corporal  punishment  that  usually 

stem  of  dlaclpllne  Involved  an  elaborate  series  of 
ore  on  ridicule  and  a EicElns  punishment  Co  suit  chi 

havlor.  Sidney  Smith  wrote  In  Che  Cdlnburg]i  kavlew  in 
Lancaster  punishes  by  shame  rather  chan  pain;  varying  t 
exctclns  ahame,  because  ae  he  Justly  observes,  any  mode 
long  continued  loses  its  effect"  (Cubberley,  1920b.  p. 

He  stated  cbec  Che  expense  of  educating  a clil 
guinea  per  ennun.  "This  economical  plan  of  usefully  educating  a 
thousand  acholers  la  done  ec  a much  lees  expence  chan  any  of  my  friends 

Salmon  (1913n>  concluded  Chat  "the  fncc  cli.it  tlio  mnnlcorlnl  ayetom,  so 

years  may  be  attributed  Co  lea  cheapness”  (p.  297).  The  Initial  cnet 


Pupils  Stood  for  (Dost  of  Che  lessons.  HsCeciols  were  ofcen  eopied  on 
large  posters.  Students  did  noc  have  books  of  chelr  own.  Also. 


c used  sand  for  scudeacs  to  practice  writing,  . 

Uncoaccr  believed  that  "shove 
be  Bubservlene  to  Che  propagation  o) 

fLancascer,  1973,  p.  vlll).  He  stated  also,  "I  desire  Ci 
Che  education  given  to  such  a large  nueber  of  children  ii 

of  the  parents  Bight  not  be  offended"  (Leltch,  1876,  pp.  160-161).  It 


Lancaster  eapnsnded  on  hia  eiechod  and  vleus  of  education  Ln 
nuneroua  pubLlcaclons.  ’’Between  the  yeera  1803  and  1810  Lancaster 
published  nine  new  works  and  halt  a doeen  new  editions"  (Salmon.  1932. 


p.  xsvil),  The  first  book  van  entitled:  iHiprovcBienta  in  Education, 
as  It  respects  the  Industrloue  Claeses  of  the  ; containlna 

a»ong  other  important  oarttculari.  *n  Account  of  the  institutions  for 

the  Education  of  One  Thousand  Poor  Children,  florouah  Boad.  Southwark: 

became  the  moat  Important  of  his  writings,  and  although  he  continued 
to  ekpound  on  his  method,  no  great  ohangca  were  mode  in  subsequent 


and  towns  auperlntendlng  the  establishment  of  schools  and  arousing 
the  interest  of  the  cltleens.  His  subscription  lists  now  included 
supporters  like  Banthem,  James  Hill.  Brougham,  Josleh  Wedgwood,  and 
other  "enlightened  Liberals  In  the  country,  many  Broad  Churclueen,  and 
most  of  the  Nonconformist  philanthropists’’  (Darton,  1909,  p.  906). 

the  vaguest  notion  of  finance  or  economy"  (p.  906).  Taincaster  "was 
no  man  of  business;  and  he  was  also  extravagant  .and  given  te  display” 


wns  appisrencly  assunc-d  Che  pcBlcldn  of  creasurec  Chat  saae  year,  and 
John  Jackaon,  Meober  of  ParllanenC  (Dunn,  ]B4a).  "Proia  chia  cine  Che 
acoounca  uora  properly  kept,  the  cruacees  holding  thaiaaelvea  reapon- 
eible  to  Che  public"  fOunn,  184S,  p.  70).  The  aociecy  Cook  the  none 
of  Royal  Lancascerlan  Inacicuclon  for  Prooocing  Che  Education  of  the 
Children  of  the  Poor.  "Canoaacer'e  work  fcon  chia  cliae  forward  ceased 


hen  coneinued  h 


quarrelled  with  his  friends"  fOunn,  1H48,  p.  i: 
coBniccee  of  the  Society  found  Chat  debea  were 
work  was  spreading.  The  formeclon  of  o larger 
They  sought  cooperation  from  " 
life  give  Chen  Influence  in  or. 
a permanent  footing"  fSslnon, 

"The  Cotealccee  realised  chat  cl 


ire  tour,  but,  as  Dunn  pointed 
.ill  Che  viccim  of  his  impulses, 
led.  The  repression  of  his 


hib  for  his  own  use — tliac  Che  Connlccec  had  Che  privilege  of  increasing 
hie  income  but  not  the  rlghc  of  rcgulacing  his  ospendicure"  (Salmon, 


was  encouraging 


Froenaiion’a  Tavern 


and  avbacrlber,  preeidad.  Fron  chls  occasion  conos  a aaiopla  of  cha 

Lancascer  as  well,  Isaac  Brandon  (181L)  wrote  a poes  which  wan  recited 


schools  and  of  cl 


ispa  the  coin  by  pyrleds  In  an  hi 


I Cp-  : 


about  further  changes  in  the  organtaation  of  cht 

Foreign  School  Society.  "That  marks  cl 


confuse  his  eupporcers, 

was  changed  Co  British  end 


J atcetapced 


On  April  16,  1014,  lie  acvered  all  connection  with  the  aoclcty  which 
had  originally  been  founded  for  the  propagation  of  hln  systce  of 
e later  wrote  bitterly  about  chu  friends  wl 

hia  (Lancaster's!  Inacitutlon  pecuniary  nt 
iLacer"  (Lancaeter,  1021,  p,  3]. 
his  friends  of  betraying  him,  "the  unsuspecting"  <p.4), 

finally  suffered  by  his  confidence  in  false  friends"  (p. 

The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  continued  tc 

principle  that  the  religious  education  of  Che  children  of  Che  poor  by 
day  schools  is  a social  duty  of  Christian  citlscns  possesaed  of  light 
and  of  ncans  beyond  the  general  body  of  their  fellow  councrywen" 
("Brltlah  and  Foreign  School  Society,"  1661,  p.  373).  The  schools  were 
open  to  children  of  any  denoisinaclon.  No  distinctive  religious  Instruc- 
tion was  given,  although  pupils  were  required  to  attend  a Sunday  worship 
service  (Darnard,  1949).  In  1639  Che  Coonlttee  of  Couocll  on  Education 
was  formed,  and  the  Brltiah  and  Foreign  School  Society  received  a grant 
of  3000  pounda  to  establish  a eorsial  echool.  The  Society  expanded  Che 

le  training  of  his  eeonltors  at  a Dodel  school, 
e Society  rupocLud  chnc  they  were  "by  no  means  disposed 

Eventually  thie  was  superceded  by  the  pupil-teacher 


Hadras  Svatem 


1 and  the  Developaenc  o. 


. Andrava,  Scotland,  : 


aavericy.  1 never  went  Co  school 
whether  I should  be  flogged  or  not’"  (pp.  22-23),  In  1269  he  entered 

Bonethlng  of  Che  skill  in  teaching  which  he  afterwards  showed"  (Dsreon, 

Bell  returned  Co  England  In  1781,  and  evencually  felt  it  advan- 

Church  of  Eogland.  After  a shore  ainiscry  In  leich,  he  felt  there  was 

which  to  accoapllsh  his  aabitions, 

it  fitting  that  Bull  be  granted  a doctor's  degree  frota  tho  University 
of  St.  Andrews  so  that  he  could  be  properly  dignified  for  future  success 

(Dunn,  lS4g).  he  asked  that  he  bo  distinguished  with  the  honorable 


disappolncuci  whvn  tl 


have  prescribed  foe  L]\cnt.  As  he  ceiild  noc  have  chin 
refrained  from  tfianking  cliem"  fiinlnion,  L9n/i,  p,  20)- 
Hell  arrived  In  Nadras,  India,  In  1787.  Bicliin 

accepted  by  the  preedy  plucnllar  without  compunction" 


e .1  pliirallRt  cliaplain"  i 


curua.  but  none  of  them  "sine-  salaries"  (p.  122).  In  addition  Co  c]K‘a 
duties,  Home  of  which  were  no  doubt  fierrorrHicI  hy  prosy,  ho  accepted 
the  position  of  superintendent  of  the  Hillc.iry  Mnie  AnyLiim  at  Madras, 
a charity  school  and  asylum  tor  children  nf  hni!l  ish  noldlers  and  natlvi 
vivas.  To  ills  credil.  f,eitli  (1876)  paid,  ".n  good  salary  was  offered  t* 
d persistently  declined,  as  lie  constd- 
InntrucLing  tlie  younc  to  be  one  nf  hl.s  ciiicf  duties 


1 of  the  truth,  thnt  nf  Rivfnp.  his  pupils  sn 


thlnhinp  poser  eiul  power  of  opplicscipn"  (p.  56f>).  tin  the  second  dny 
of  the  visit.  Bell  and  rcstolueei  were  to  exchouBe  tlieir  ideas  oo 


Bull  reriisoi]  Co  accept,  or  even  consider,  restatozzl's  principles 


III  in.ijncoined  tl 


Bioslws  and  mode  of  teichlon  y 


Pustslonzl 's 


heBnr.nheri  n Inrj'e  suii  for  the  esc, ili]  I slime 


Ing,  geonecry. 


pupils  is  beyond  w. 


e relative  to  the  hardships  he 


'this  SyeceB  has  no  parallel  In  scholastic  history'*  (Bell, 

LO  utilized  is  India  much  earlier.  Sutton  (1964}  found  that 


Gill  quCTCianed  those  slms,  houevei.  The  "rudleiencs  of  lesming" 
were  Indeed  riidlmentory— ss  Gill  ecsced.  they  "eobrsced  only  eiechonlcal 
reeding  and  urltlng,  with  sone  knoulcdgo  of  the  tundseencol  todr" 

CGlll,  1889,  p.  I63>,  Apparently  8ell  thought  it  was  sufficient  for 


seens  ludicrous  J 


of  'good  scholars,'  when 
give  Che  ability  to  read 


Lficer  BqIL  wbr  Co  attach 
Kla  boot  In  1823,  Mutual  Tuition  anC  Moral  nisctollna.  atatad  that  hla 
ayatoiB  "la  eaaanclally  dlaerlttinaced  fron  all  othera  by  Che  Inhacanc 
prlnclplea.  ...  It  also  dllfera  materially  from  them  in  Che  lave  by 
which  it  Is  regulated,  and  in  the  praccicee  which  it  employs."  He 
Chen  added  chat  "nor  is  it  leas  strikingly  distinguished  by  Che  results, 
which  ic  has  produced.  Its  success  has  been  aa  remarkable,  as  its 
nature  is  popular.  ...  No  founder  of  any  echoo],  ancient  or  modern, 
ever  lived  co  wicness  so  wide  a spread  of  his  syatem"  (bell,  1823,  p.  2), 

of  hie  pupil,  and  assises  him  in  geccing  chair  common  lesson"  (Bell, 

1808,  p.  15).  Thus  Che  tutor  assisted  one  child,  with  all  children 
becoming  tutors  for  the  class  below  them.  The  assiscancs  took  charge 

had  charge  of  the  class  and  directed  the  activities  of  the  assistant. 


This  system  rests  on  the  simple  principle  of  tuition  by  Che 
Bcholara  themselves.  Ic  is  its  distinguishing  ohsraccerlsclc 


th.^t  tlie  school  ...  is  csughc  solsiy  by  cho  pupils  of  cho 
iflsticuclon  under  a single  nascor,  who,  If  able  aiul  diligent, 


oicdium  of  the  scholars  chenselves"  (Bell,  1621,  p.  22).  He  stressed 


h it  furnishes  of  training  up  the  inferior  orders  of  Sooiety 


Mrs.  Trl—er  ai 


sod  sdolrer'*  (C.  C.  Southey,  1844,  p.  126),  Bell  anevered  cordially, 
adding  Chat  he  hod  heard  of  Laneaster'a  fame  sod  progress  (Saloon,  1904). 

lancaecer  traveled  co  Suanago  lace  thac  year  end  visited  with  Bell 
for  several  days.  When  Che  third  edition  of  lieproveiBcncs  In  Education 
was  published  in  180S,  Lancaster  said,  "I  am  indebted  Co  Doctor  Bell, 
late  of  Madras,  for  the  preceding  information  on  Che  subject:  1 have 


Inventor;  to  which  1 hove 
(Lancaecer,  1973,  pp.  58-59). 

friendly— '’Laocnater  might  have  eoncinued  Co  praise  Bell  for  inventing 


a Quaker,  bore  Inevitably 


FolLoviog  her  corrceponderice  with  Bell,  Mra.  Trlmraer  published 
In  1805  A Comparative  View  of  eho  Wev  Finn  of  Eduesclon.  She  approved 

"deliberate  consideration  before  It  is  adopted  by  the  eembers  of  the 
EstabLiehed  Church,  namely  chat  which  relates  Co  Regigioh  aud  Morals" 

charity  school  because  it  might  be  applied  Co  religious  instruction. 

She  criticised  Lancaster's  religious  Instruction  because  it  only 
required  the  students  Co  attend  a church  on  Sunday.  She  said  that 

BUSINESS"  (p.  10),  Children  from  the  "lower  orders"  probably  did  not 
receive  adequate  guidance  from  their  parents,  and  they  could  not  poa- 
aibly  gain  a coaprehenaive  knowledge  by  attending  church  on  Sunday 
only.  This  ehould  be  done  conalarently  in  the  day  achools. 


NTS.  Trlraner  also  had  strong  views  of  Che  pi 
society.  She  argued  that  boys  who  were  elevated 


in  a seven  years'  war"  (Selnnn,  1932,  p. 
arciclea,  and  newspaper  letters  followed. 


e hereditary  nobility. 


TrlDtaer  and  defended  ft 


and  if  Mr.  Laacaecer  ves  to  perisn  ulch  his  systea  to-sortow,  these 
boys  would  posltivoLy  be  taught  oothingi  the  doctrines  which  Mrs.  Trismer 

yroteatant  country  of  Che  world  had  the  education  of  the  poor  been  so 
neglected,  and  Lancaster  had  called  the  attention  of  Che  public  Co 


this  evil.  He  accused  Mrs.  Triimner  of  denying  thle  evil  existed,  he 


further  called  her  "uncandld  and  : 
argument  Is.  Chat  Mr.  L8ncascec*a 
nothing  which  preceded  it. 


hlRhops  aslee;!  at  CTieir  poaca,  and  therefore  she  strove 
mightll/  to  awaken  then  to  as  much  vigilance  as  would 


19-20). 


c spoke  favorobly 


the  sincerity,  and  Oic  piety  ol 


The  height  of  the  dispute  cane  in  1811.  Mrs.  Trlnner  died  in 


r doDlee  caused  no  slackening  of  the  dispute.  Her  roll 
■y  the  Cambridge  Lady  ilargaret  professor.  Dr.  Herbert 
w Lancaster's  pic 


It  was  not  congruent  with  what  he  thought  the  national  plan  should  he. 
"The  danger  facing  Anglicans  was  chat  'children  educated  In  such 

Indifference  to  Che  Bstablished  Church'"  IHurt,  1971,  p.  16). 


Anglicans  had  provided 


Knowledge  (SPCK)  at  St.  Paul's. 

facilities  at  the  charity  school 
ind  already  laid  a foundation  for 


religion 


be  considered  (he  noclonel  religion.  If  noclonal  educeclon  was  nor 
coeducced  along  tlio  principles  of  die  naiionel  religion,  ciie  principle 

be  neucrol.  If  children  were  educated  without  certain  principles  of 
religion,  they  would  eventually  not  choose  any  religion,  or  if  they 

wished,  they  could  educate  the  children  according  to  their  own  dis- 
sidenco.  The  church  had  to  uphold  its  sovereign  authority.  Finally, 
why  should  the  church  adopt  n metliod  of  education  that  was  unorthodos, 
when  they  had  a perfectly  suitable  one  right  at  hand  ("Andrew  bell," 


strongly  against 


"finding 


exciting 


osalii  III  ,1  rnirlus  of  K'Clcrii  to  the  Hornlnu  Poot"  (Jurton.  I9U9,  p.  907). 
Hu  wrote,  "I  feel  nyoelf  compelled  Co  Ktnnd  forw.rrd  In  vlndicocion  of 
a e«u«B.  In  which,  from  a l.nle  defence  of  It,  I nui  macerlnl  ly  Involved" 

he  comhfiied  with  rcllitliniH  limlriict  Ion  of  the 


trefoce,  of  Dr-  Hell,  In  the  cauoe  of  the  hetabllehtnenc;  nni 
' of  Divinity  in  an  tn^Iinh  llhiversicy  can  never  employ  hio 
■e  worthy  subject,  whatever  be  Che  vehicle  of  his  defence”  i 


le  Quarterly  Review 


Dissenters  and  suppested  cl 


pnLeeilc.  In  an  arcicle  published 
(soncclioeB  thought  to  he  Dr.  ttitsh)  attacked 
they  have  their  own  scliools  If  they  wish, 
aylilg  "it  Is  Co  be  hoped  this  gencleoen 
ore  skilfully  chan  his  pen,  and  cliat  he 


's  .Systems  of  EducaCion," 


BiuJicIous"  (p.  297J. 


aiurcli  wflH  rnunded.  TIiLs  wtis, 

scctarlJia  I.ancnMCcrl.-ii)  Society, 
conducted  according  to  die  tone 

cilia  orgtuiizatioa, 


Che  National  Church* 
Society  Intended  to 


die  tenoca  of  the  Church  of  England"  (Simon 
ru  of  the  National  Society  ncaced:  **By  mean: 


training  teachers,  inaticctlng  echoola, 

[ leacurlals.  "The  Nacloil.'il  Society  vas 
,a  merely  adviaory  body-  , . . Its  aim  was  heroic;  nothing 
slionldering  the  vliolc  burden  of  die  notional  education  at  a 


The  National  .Society  saw  success  from  the  beginning  of  its  formacion. 

with  Che  society.  Uy  lg21,  the  numher  lisd  grown  Co  three  hnni 
chous.ind  (liarlon,  19(19).  By  IflBl.  the  niimher  hod  increased  c’ 

of  500  honiulK  frimi  (lit*  CnnunUcec  of  Curini'M  on  Kifurnlion  to  hi 

British  and  Foreign  School  Society). 


There  con  be  nn  question  tlwic  in  1811  dcdnice  rcllglouR  tcoeliing 
liad  won  the  day-  . . . KnRinnJ  tlion  was  no  place  Fnr  radlcallste  or  free 
chouRlit,  end  llio  younRor  society  could  hnnestly  ciaio  the  title  of 
’Kotlonol'  for  Itself  and  Ic.n  tiiaia"  (nartoti.  1909,  p.  908). 


Proponents  and  Users  of  the  Hvstem 


.IcrcBiy  Renthan  and  the  chrestoaathls 

Jereey  Beiitli.nin,  horn  in  1748,  wan  ,n  utilitarian  pliilosopiipr, 
tcfnnner  of  Engllsli  low,  and  had  nn  influence  on  Enulish  polities  and 
social  IcBislatluii  which  dealt  with  education  (Sndler.  1913).  In  Ifllb 
Benthsjn  published  a book,  Chrestornathia:  being  a collection  of  panora 
ekplanatory  of  desinn  of  an  Inst icution,  proposed  to  be  set  on  foot, 
under  the  nage  of  tlte  nhrestmwuhlc  Par  Sriiool  or  Chrestojalhle  School, 

for  the  estenslon  of  the  New  Svscim  of  1 nstrncllon  to  the  higher  branches 
of  learnlns  for  the  use  of  the  elddllnu  and  hleher  ranks  of  life.  The 


Chrestoinothia  (Etencham,  1 


education  for  the  growing  alddle  class  (.Tiaion,  19fia).  "It  offered  an 


This  uurk  hrouBht  ;it  Iciil  loti  Id  a Rroulnc  i.ko,  lli.it  nf  citon.lliiK 
norlcorloJ  inacructlon  beyond  the  mere  rucllnentary  skills.  "Dellberstely 
BCLClnfi  aside  .ill  uxlstinr,  educotion.il  practice,  Itentliois  cisb.irKed  on 
o survey  of  the  whole  field  of  liuo.m  kiiovlediic,  Inrluillni!  the  most  recent 
advances  in  science  and  technology''  (Simon.  1960,  p,  79).  He  outlined 
Ills  scheme  In  intrieace  det.ili,  formulotlnp.  tables  for  the  fields  of 
knovledge  which  he  syscem.iti2cd.  Bentham  included  the  sciences,  mechan- 
Ice.  cliemlslry.  physics,  history,  iteacr.iphy.  ImiBuMBos,  mallicMCtcs,  .ind 
.111  these  were  lustlflcd  "by  reference  to  their  utility  In  normal  life. 
XnovlcdBe,  in  his  view,  must  serve  a seelsl  function.  . . . All  other 
knowledge  is  useless"  (Simon,  I960,  p.  80). 


production  and  to  economise  noney  hy  cmploylnK  'teachers'  (the  monitors) 
whose  special  merits  .ire  that  they  are  'tractahlu'  and  'unpaid'" 

interest,  and  Ketitham  defined  43  principles  that  would  ensure  this 

Bentham's  proposed  Chrcstomathic  school  never  materialized. 

monltnrLsl  system  to  Che  higher  branches  of  education,  or,  as  n review 


has  been  resorved  for  the  fllustrious  .nuthor  of  the  ilhrestomathla" 


CiBie-Rpnn  of  Che  Induficrial  RevoluCioTi,  and  he  acccpcetl  the  axlscence 
and  Inpljcaclona  ot  Induacrlal  change"  fScewert  and  eicConn,  L967,  p.  53), 
In  1799  Owen  hncdmc  Che  accLve  head  nf  the  Nee  hnnark  tllLLa  In  Scucland. 


end  of  the  lengthy  working  d.l 


Itie  Society  were  to  rornne  !■ 
hflll.  The  Sacinnnl  .Society  ■ 

(.Stew.irt  and  HeCana,  1967). 


ol.  called  Inaclciicion  f< 


populjLfoii  iKiicrjtici?  ai 

Isw  wcote  that  "one  IschooLI  Is  now  htiildlng  at 
Is,  to  contain  no  less  than  1000"  ("Educncloo  o 


a uclinoln  or  tilt'  NtjLioioiI  Son 


Che  more  progreoslve  thinkers 
ars  he  visited  SwIcaurZand  and 

il  the  llrlllith  ni 


? worklns- 
iStewart 


ot  llK!  tlm'.  lliifoitinlJli-ly.  the  llills  illil  kol  .illi-mpt  lo  Mill  n srouii 
of  followers  or  sprooiJ  their  systen  into  immy  schools,  and  no  one  copied 

end  social  planolhtt"  during  the  nlnotcenlli  century  (stewnrt  and  McCann. 


Although  the  munitorlel  system  sew  widespread  use  and  great 
popularity.  It  is  not  tiio  purpose  of  this  studv  to  list  nil  tlie  schools 

csced  lea  adoption,  however,  a lew  outstanding  cases  must  be  included, 
either  as  esamples  of  schools  where  the  system  was  used,  or  as  examples 
of  proDiloent  individuals  who  were  involved  with  the  educational  activ- 


Conditlon  of  the  Poor  in  1798. 


le  Society  for  Bettering  tl 


xpense  In  conducting  ai 


le  di  FficuUles,  i 


The  report,  which  was  completed  In  1818.  led  BrooRhom  to  describe 
England  as  the  worst  educated  country  In  Europe.  (Inly  a fourth  of 

estimated  that  over  one  and  a half  million  children  never  went  to 
school  at  all,  and  Che  teport  also  stated  chat  because  of  the  increasing 
population  and  demand  tor  child  labor  the  situation  would  gel  worse 
(Evans.  1875).  Brougham  maintained  tlint  conditions  h.nd  been  even  more 
deplorable  heCere  schools  were  ost.nbllshed  on  the  Belt  and  Laneaater 

receiving  on  education  (Jarman,  1952).  Although  this  bill  didn't  pass 
either.  Brougham's  continued  efforts  received  much  credit  in  the  evencuel 
escabilslvnent  of  national  eduesclon. 

Bishop  Shuce  Barrington  founded  a scliool  In  Bishop  Auckland  in 

already  shown  Interest  and  siiapathy  for  the  poor,  and  w.ns  Che  first 
president  of  the  Society  tor  the  Bettering  of 

the  students  wlu)  were  to  be  monitors  shonld  have  sune 
csLabUslied  .n  college  at  Bishop  Anckl.niid  fi^r  rrhir.ntloi* 


upunKoTL’d  hy  die  NjLinnnl  Koelely.  f-'ellowliifi  llip  npenliig  oT  die 
cralning  nchooL,  niehap  D.irrinBton  then  hnd  .1  free  nehool  built 
CBrunekfll,  ID43J.  "In  Its  sire,  organ  lent  Ion  end  equipment  it  wnn 
uiuloiibtedly  one  of  the  best  of  die  schnoU  (ouniletl  on  the  Bell  aystem" 
(StCKart  and  McCnnii,  19S7.  p.  231). 

Attempts  Co  transplant  the  monitorial  svscgcd  into  secondary 
educotlon  orcilrrcd  early.  In  1810  Jamen  Plllans  undertook  "elch  some 
trepidation  tlie  rectorship  of  die  Edinhursh  High  School"  <Anderson. 

1918.  p,  572),  Me  was  "appalled  hy  die  difficulties"  that  he  fated  ns 
rector,  and  yet  he  was  "catching  that  untliuslasra  which  In  teaching  goes 
fat  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  itenlua"  (Anderson.  1918,  p.  572). 

He  was  at  the  tine  considering  Impruveieenta,  yet  doing  so  cautieuslv. 
he  said,  I am  aware  of  the  danger  of  dashing  too  precipitately  into 
new  schemes  and  think  it  better  to  do  the  old  well  than,  by  nctcmptlng 
Che  new  premacutalv  Co  fall  In  both"  <p.  572).  One  of  the  syscems  he 
was  considering  was  Che  monlcorl.il  system.  He  becam 

afeer  he  assumed  rectorship.  An  asslstsiit  wrote  the 
a laborious  end  often  irksome  profession  into  the  most  easy  and  delight- 
ful employment  possible"  (Salmon,  1904,  p.  14), 

Cliapter  IV  mentioned  the  rjusker  school  ac  Ackworth,  nn<l  tho  uso  of 

Lioanry  period  nt  Arkworth"  (p,  97).  Quaker  schonla  In  general  tried 


camaendlne  the  monlcorlal  eyeteio  ware  twe  or  the  great  wrlrere  of  tills 
ora.  Worciswottli  Joinci)  the  caser  siipiiorterB  of  the  monitorial  system. 

wrote  that  go  lleiU  progress  had  been  made  "in  diminishing  the 
t deplored  or  promoting  the  benefits  of  educ.ttlon"  (p.  109).  s.amuel 
ir  Coleridge  called  the  monitorial  system  ,nn  "Inromparable  machine." 
ISC  moral  steam  ongioe"  (Armytage,  1970,  p,  90). 


otuibuled  Oils  to  tha  fact  that  ttic  aclioiila  wore  aiiporlor  Co  chose  1 
EnnlnnJ.  "ullloli  riridcrei!  tl  rhonso  loss  iiooossjiry"  (Crlacoic,  1825.  p. 
He  .ilsti  otlJecI  ctini  "anoPE  a people  icabltH  nre  much  adverse  to 

fluccuacions,  Che  adaption  of  niiy  nee  soheiv  was  mueli  leas  Co  be  expe 


Iflll  article  ip  the  Edlnbureh  R< 

been  opened  {''Eduention  of  Che  I 


slvely,  .iiid  that  of  Belfast  in  pnrclcul.ar  li 

CriscoB  also  reported  on  Ireland.  He  9 
and  cheerlns  Inscanrc  of  the  rapid  prapreas 
occurs  111  Ireland"  Cdrlsron,  1&25,  p.  31).  He  sc.aced  Chat  Che  mode, 
school  in  Ihjblin,  which  lie  visited  In  IB19.  seoined  to  be  Che  best 
ol  In  Europe.  He  also  visited  a scliool  in  Belfast- 

Echoul  from  the  very  buElnning  of  its  cscahllshnienc,  and  that 


BiincliL?f 


to  one  of  "healtliy  cxcicnmonl'*  (p.  165) 
aUhouRh  moiiitore,  as  tenchers,  could  possllily  ii 

style,  this  should  only  talc  pUcs  If 

avail  hinsclf  of  such  services  as  tliey  InonflotB]  ran  rei 

rsferrlsR  to  the  isonItorUl  system,  he  said,  "for  practical  I 
Lancaster  offers  as  little  to  the  teacher  of  the  present  day  as  Noah 
offers  to  the  captain  of  a Cunsrder,  but  his  methods  possess  sufficient 
historical  Interest  to  Justify  a hclef  description"  (p.  7),  Perhaps 

leveled  at  luincascer. 

In  1912  Craves,  urltlng  a volirmc  on  (treat  educators,  referred  to 


y for  genDr^l 


s llirnucli 


Cuhberley  (1920a)  also  coaitacnded 
n Influence  on  an  awakening  Inceresc 

ucli  more  cnlkoJ  abouL;  and  nroiLned  EliougFit 


stem  for  enerclng 


scliool  training  In  England. 

popularising  elementary 


p.  629).  In  addition.  Che  training  and 
societies  marked  the  beginning  of  normal 

lac  tlie  monitorial  movement  aided  In 

dasldon,  "itn  systom  of  dividing 

. value”  Cp.  66). 
was  puhllslicd  by  the  city  of  Chichester  in 

beCore,  leincaster  li.nd  lectured  in  Chiclieater, 


the  light  of  later  cxi>arience,  his  orgaDisaClon  auccpssfulLy 
(ulflllcd  a desperate  need  and  set  the  pattern  for  I9th  eentury 
clerscntary  education  in  England,  fllliie,  IW,  p.  2) 

Writing  In  1964  on  educational  theory  Br.-iuner  said,  "tlio  Lancasterlan 
nonltortn:  system  produced  quick  and  decisive  results  against  absolute 
illiteracy"  (p.  154).  He  pointed  out  the  aechanical  uay'lti  which  drill 
In  the  rudiments  of  reading,  writing,  and  figuring  was  conducted.  In 
addition,  Brauner  stated  that  the  nnnltorlnl  metliod  Inrioencod  the  normal 
schools  which  began  In  this  period.  Two  mlseonceptloriB  have  remalnodt 
"D  Hint  leaching  .•00x1010  In  imparting  hits  of  factual  knowledge:  and 
2)  chat  Co  Impart  such  knowledge,  one  need  know  only  a.n  much  as  is  Co  be 
imparted"  <p.  155). 


e "cronsparontlv  dcfentlvg"  (p.  284),  Yet  Moyer 
pointed  out  some  favor.ihle  aspects  slso.  Because  af  the  large  number 
of  studcQts  with  whom  the  monitorial  system  dealt , attention  had  to  be 
given  to  the  classroom  and  Ice  equipment,  such  as  lighting,  ventllaclon, 
blackboard,  and  denks.  The  monitorial  system  also  brought  to  the 
attention  of  tho  public  the  advantages  lo  be  gained  from  trained  teachers. 

(HCdsdcn  (1969)  found  fault  with  tile  .'he.ipneos  acid  mcclinnlcal  metliods 


belden  (1975)  pointed  .tut 

grouping  students  by  n rombination  of  age  and  ability 


cS|iprlcnCL*  .1 


witlioiiL  fiualtfied  teacliers.  "The 

nc  m,in(fcst  end  Home  ettemhL 
friiiTatEve  if  H naflonoL 

A plan  tor  a State  oormnl  Hchool  had  been  rejected  by  Porlioraent, 

50  Kay-Slmttlcuottli  determined  to  establish  his  own.  With  n friend, 

K.  Tuffnell,  he  not  np  Rntterse.1  Trntnlnc  College  in  1S4(),  In 

pupil-tcachers,  tliclr  ages  ranging  from  Fourteen  to  twenty-one,  and 

BouUwood,  1962).  "Everything  was  done  to  discourage  the  rule-of-thumb, 
monitorial  motliods,  which  were  Inculcated  In  Che  nrltUli  and  Foreign 
School  Society’s  training  college  at  Sorougb  Rood"  (Barnard,  1969. 
pp.  118-119).  Although  successful,  the  college  ran  into  financial  dif- 
>e  Notional  Society. 


flcultles,  and  In  1863  liat 

of  adding  religious  instruction. 


le  eveepcion 


proved  an  Insplr.ition 
• an  Increase  in  the  number  of  norma!  schools.  "The  rapid  development 
training  colleges  In  the  forties  shows  .an  Incroaslng  realisation  at 


pupll-tejullur  synLun,  ApptL'nLLc 
Thirteen-year-oldfi  wre  clioftcn, 

AL  chu  L'Hd  of  [In;  [ipprenLlccoliip 

f,000  [roLned  corclficatcd  teachers,  \ 
wecc  io  the  scliools.  SiftnlFtcaot  Inrc 
teachers  and  monitorial  methods  hesan 
class  ceachlng"  {Ev.-vna,  1975,  p.  22), 

Barnard  11949)  presumed  tli.tt  Kny-Sliuttleworth  ''regarded  the  pupil* 
teacher  syntcoi  as  merely  a temporary  end  opportunist  method  of  bringlag 

of  an  afflclenr  scheme  for  ttaining  adult  teachers"  <pp,  122-123). 
However,  It  Indicated  progress,  aitd  Kay-Shuttleworlh's  proposals  met 


pupil-teachers  could  rcimpete  for 

rerolve  an  nddltlonal 
Collcge-tr.nlned  teachers 


lupll-ceacher  system  suffered  a setback  by  the  Revised  C 


ICnRU5]| 


of  tin.'  citnc,  iKirt  Iciiltirly  tin*  Imliintri.-i  I 
ti  Revolution.  SoBie  Rmtipn  nnd  InHlvidoali* 
lid  locR  of  otiucatlon  ainonR  tite  poor  were  donj 
lilglior  cloBses  of  society,  while  others  fell 
was  dangerous  in  Itself,  hecaiine  It  would  re: 


and  political  inproveieent,  nnd  religion  slioultl  he  divorced  frua  It. 
Primary  figures  In  the  Incre.nned  concern  and  controversy  over 

own  sphere  and  Independently,  arrived  at  on  econonlcsl  means  for  edu^ 
eating  tlie  children  of  die  masses.  Pmeh  used  monitors  to  nccompllslr 
the  purpose  of  scliooling,  tlmiigh  their  emphases  differed.  Bell's  educi 


had  tho  bachinfi  of  chi’  Clmrch  of  England, 

Ocher  Individuals  In  England 
aysCvm.  aUliaugh  not  nwictly  as  Boll  one 

for  a hetcar  nysteia  of  sduc.iClon, 


private  efforts  escahllshed 


pose,  legfslecivo  ai 
fundsDiental  right. 


ms  declining.  Kay-.ShutcleirorcIi 
h continued  to  be  used  In 


1920a.  p.  711).  Xnlglir  (19&0}  idcncifiGd  another  cause  for  increased 


of  ific  cnttsnon  people  would  he  developed,  .nid  lo.iderw  tlirouphoiit  Woelern 

were  only  verbal  (Knight,  1940). 

Although  control  of  education  grndnnlly  slipped  away  Crotn  the 
church,  those  most  Influential  In  the  progress  of  ettucaclon  were  believ- 
ers in  Christianity.  Pollard  (1957)  pointed  out  th.it  the  Impetus  of 

In  the  poaslblUtles  ol 

then  who  played  minor  rules,  were  rrmpiently  de 

educational  reforoip  attempted  in  many  European  countries,  '‘It  would 

strive  with  all  Ihelr  olglit  to  ensure  its  survival"  (Pollard,  1957, 

nationalism  in  European  countries,  and  new  political  Ideaa  were  promoted. 


was  takun  tip  avidly  by  refvrnicrfi  and  pmurvaalvc  scare! 
(kaeatlc.  1973.  p.  31).  Pnllard  (1957)  laadv  tills  cvalii.icion: 


Tlio  disaeialnallon  of  l be  Bel  l-Unr.aiiter  sy.Hlen  chrouRh 


the  iMiieclcan  tonals  of  Eilucaclon  stated  ebat  BcIrIotj,  lletiisark,  Sweden, 


Norway,  Rusnto,  and  ports  of  Italy  li.id  esLablished  monicocial  sclioole 
("Hunlcorial  Scbools  in  Europe,"  Id3l).  I.ater  that  same  year  another 

In  addition,  the  method  was  Increasingly  adopted  in  France,  where  at 
d Interfered  wllIi  its  progress  ("Monitorial 


o firmly  established  national 


Schools,"  1831).  "Ibis  sy 
powerful  forces  For  social 
school  system"  (Kecstle,  1 
support  was  widespread  and  a school  system  esisted,  monitorial  Instruc- 

worked  in  connection  wleli  ml.salonary  societies,  "to  spread  tbc  moni- 
torial gospel"  fKaestle,  1973,  p.  13).  Mentinn  can  he  found  in  the 


Et  is  iRCerescing  to  noc«  tfioc 

popll-teacitcrs.  eventually  adopted  h 


Hand  establishud  e 


tlie  first  half  of  the  ninaccenth  cei 
n travelers  visited  Uestern  European 


r of  prominent 


ent  of  Clr.ird  College  of  ilrphsns.  visited  educational  Institutions 
n Europe  which  were  established  particularly  for  orphans  and  than 
his  institution.  The 

completing  a tour  through  some  of 
Inncicutions  of  Ireland.  Scotland,  and  England,  I crossed  to  the 
, and  visited.  In  turn,  the  principal  schools  of  Trance, 


r orphans  hut  alsi 


prohloma  of  American  education"  (Honroe, 


lie  odm-ntiir  Cnii/ln  K.  Sl.iwe  rc|inrU'(l  on  Ills  visit  to 
Legislature  of  Ohio.  Ilornce  Harm  wrote  about  European 
his  seveotli  .inmi.nl  report.  Henry  Itnrn.nrd,  Secretary 
of  till!  Boiiril  of  .School  Ooimnissloncro  of  fonni'ctloiil,  puhl  islietl  .r 

report,  Barnard  later  used  this  infornacion,  .ns  well  as  material 
gleaned  froT  subsequent  visits,  ina  volume  published  In  1854,  national 
Education  In  Europe.  "It  covers  all  Eurttpean  countries  .and  gives  a 
wealth  of  detail  concerning  nechods,  types  of  teaching,  subjects  of 
study,  nature  of  .school  hulldlngs,  and  In  fact  pr.nccleally  every  topic 
concerning  education  which  could  be  of  cither  professional  or  general 
interest  {flonroe,  1940.  p.  239).  In  la72  Barnard  published  a more 
voluiaas  entitled  national  Education-  which 


included  information 


y preserved  flcsc-haad  accounti 


education  In  Europe"  (Knight,  1930,  p.  2).  These  inlluenceo  showed  In 
developments  in  state  control  and  support  of  education  -and  the  trnlning 


I?  ntlaption  or  ntitii.il  iiwtruclion.  N.ipoleon  had  ahdlcnccd 
i«l4,  the  ffrst  Trpoly  of  Paris  hail  hpoo  sip.nsd  by 
nunfraclon  hacwaaa  Furopsaa  countries  was  facillcacucl. 
Society  for  tiie  Encourniienoiit  of  National  Industry 
i to  Investigate  the  DonltoriaL  system.  Salmon  (1910) 


0 promote 


s became  ,nn  object  of  desire"  (Salmon, 
odd  not  fuoctinn  elthout  funds,  and  thi 


le  Society  learned  with  ni 

The  four  momhers  of  the  deputation  were 
Comte  de  Lasteyrfe,  Francois-Edme  Jomard,  anc 
1913).  Karaesan  (1819)  reported  that  the  foi 
success  of  the  method  In  England.  They  atten 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  and 
School  and  the  Central  School  at  Baldwin's  Rn 


develop- 


Jean-Baptlsce  .Say  (Salmon 

led  the  biannual  meeting 
visited  the  Borough  Road 


i.abn  rde 


call  Che  plan"  {Knight,  19.10,  p.  31).  Oriacoa  also  met  and  visited 

nelly  making  propresa,  and  the  eyes  lionosc  and  disinterested 
persons  will  he  opened"  (p.  In  IB39  Baelie  reported  that  there 

instruction  wore  inferior  to  the  English  mcidel"  (Bache,  1839,  p.  200). 

the  monitorial  system  una  called  In  France  In  orde 


n JblB  ts.iclicr"  (PoUnrd,  1 
c SCnpfcr,  HLnlBter  nf  ArLH 


u revoUition, 
nenl.  to  PoBCalDBBi 


Pollard  (1957)  raoorted 

monitors"  (Pollard,  1957,  p,  114).  I 
brloBlng  his  school  to  die  lorefroo: 


rL’iB.irk.'iblc  w. 


Che  many  vagrant  childron,  results  o 

m Riirpdort,  scotlng  counsel.  Poatalonal  encou: 
lilmsalf  hail  dona  in  sc.nnz.  Toward  the  sad  o( 

I establish  a scicool  In  Berne.  TLien  ho  wos 
lun,  Fribourg.  The  Franciscans  had  been  asked  I 
id  they  were  uillinc,  provided  CItard  would 
CIrard  beenme  director  of  Che  primary 


lot  Girard  had  dlfflcnlcy  In  d' 


(Pol Inrd.  1957,  p 

h dlfflculLv  I 


e against  ignorance. 


”TaMLS:a-.r"- 


Bache  (1939)  aUs  wro 

iB  not  at  all  favoured  le  Holland"  (p.  206).  He 
approach  to  tbe  oonltorlal  ayaten  In  the  echoola 
puplla  who  hove  an  Inclination  to  teach,  and  oho 
teachers,  are  put  In  charge  of  the  lower  classes 

Instead  of  aonltorlal  Instruction,  Holland  utilised  a pupil- 
teacher  syoteii,  one  that  eventually  England  copied.  Students  sen 


e nethod  of  mutual  instruction 
. 206).  He  added  that  "the  only 
the  schools  of  Holland  Is,  that 

I"  (p.  207). 


:h  evening  (Smith  si 


apprenticeship,  wlilch  began  when  they  wi 
lasted  until  sixteen  or  eighteen  yeora  i 

Plugge,  1913).  Cousin  reported  thst  the  best  students 
class  were  selected,  and  "those  only  are  apprenticed  w 
gulshed  tliemselves  by  assiduity  and  good  conduct,  and  ' 

Che  Instruction  of  youth"  (Cousin,  1838,  p.  66).  Barnard  (1872,  2) 
stated  Chat  "not  only  is  theoretical  instruction  given,  but  actual 
practice  in  teaching;  the  pupils  being  employed  in  the  scliools  of  the 
city,  for  the  purpose  of  accustoming  them  to  their  duties  as  teachers 
(p.  414).  Pupil  teachers  received  a salary  for  their  services.  L'An 

are  not  entrusted  with  any  thing  beyond  simple  repeciclons"  (Cousin, 

carefully  supervise  the  activities,  lesrnlng  and  teaching,  of  the 


a ecaccd  earlier,  Ibrner  (1836)  aald  chi 
crucclon  and  had  rejected  it.  i 
id  Ferelgn  School  Society  had  aai 
he  Society,  to  northern  Gennany 
aethod  aeens  to  have  been  widely  dlacuaaed  but 
prosreaa  In  these  quarcers"  (p.  89}. 

1844  that  nothing  remained  of  nonltorUl 


Schwabe,  the  foreign 
i 1814:  however,  "the 


n (1819)  a 


I laoenced  on  Che 


Barnard  qooced  Kay  in  saying  t 


occaaloaed  a powerful  rai 


In  Che  contrary  dlreccion''  (Barnard, 
la  cejeccion  had  not  been  entirely 


study  Che  ayaCem  o 


nuttial  instruction  ai 


ed  in  Holland  and  France. 


poor  schools  in  Prussia 


The  Censan  States, 


:ual  Instruction. 


In  escabllshing  education  for  the  nnones.  a chcgnlc  problem 
which  could  not  be  Ignored  was  Che  lack  of  trained  cenchere.  A 
Central  Pedagogical  Institute  wan  escabliehed  in  St.  Peteraburg  as 
a partial  solution,  and  the  monitorial  system  was  adopted  as  an 

Salmon  (1911aJ  speculated  Chat  Alexander  I had  heard  of  nonicorisl 
Instruction  from  Quakers  who  had  settled  in  St.  Petersburg.  In  1813 
ho  commlesloned  Joseph  Kamel  to  report  on  Che  monitorial  schools  of 
England,  Kamel  had  been  sent  to  Europe  Co  study  economic  and  industrial 
developments,  and  he  had  sent  newa  of  the  monitorial  system  back  to 
Kuasia.  He  later  published  a detailed  account  of  the  svstem  fEaoek,  1967). 
The  tear  hlraaclf  came  to  London  In  1814  and  while  there  met  William  Allen 
and  discussed  monitorial  inscrucClon  with  him.  Elnns  (1908)  reported 
chat  Allen  drew  np  a scheme  for  monitorial  Instruction  for  the  czar  and 


oc  four  young  Russian  men  should  be  sent  to  the  Borough  Rood  School  for 


. Petersburg.  Allen  sale 


When  we  contemplate  tho  nmaaing  power  of  such  an  Instrument 
as  chin,  we  must  see  chat  its  peculiar  field  of  operation  wou 

diminishing  crime  and  misery,  clian  could  be  effected  by  any 
penal  laws;  end  I cannot  but  hope,  cl>ac  when  thy  illustrious 
^nd  enlightened  master,  the  Emporor^ur^^ Russia,  shall  hove 


According  to  Binns  (1908)  Allen  subseouencly  viaited  Sc.  Petersburg 
and  attempted  Co  aid  in  Che  opening  of  more  monitorial  schools. 


Zacek  (1967)  reported 


activity  In  Ruafilo 


Four  Rueslana  were  sent  to  the  Borough  Road  School,  sa  suggested 
by  Alien,  and  "upon  their  return  they  taught  at  the  Central  Pedagogical 
Inatlruce  In  Sc.  Pecersburg,  and  soon  there  were  over  200  Lancasterian 
schooU  in  Russia"  (Kaestle,  1973.  p.  32).  In  1825  Grlscom  stated  that 
a model  school  esisced  In  Sc.  Petersburg,  attended  by  200  boys  (Criscon, 


The  Actual  oionicorisl  system  expired  with  Che  c 
end  Knestle  <1971)  reported  chat  Che  only  schools  reealnlng  were  a 

cered  places  In  Siberia.  According  Co  2acek,  however.  In  1S27  there 
were  still  over  200  schools,  both  civilian  and  nllicarv  <Zacek,  1967). 

because  of  the  political  activities  and  reactions  which  cook  place 
In  the  lB20*a.  At  Chat  cloie,  "official  tolerance  and  encouragcDenc 
of  private  Lancastrian  activity  was  quickly  extlneulshad.  The  regiae 

for  their  octlvlty  and  become  more  political’'  (Zacelt,  1967,  p.  367). 

A young  Creek,  Oeorglos  Cleobulos.  studied  In  Paris  in  1616, 

uch  schools  in  his  country.  Barnard  <1672,  ^)  reported 

ijBmediacelv,  os  teachers,  introduced  it  into  Che  common  schools  of 
several  cities"  <p.  554).  The  system  apread  through  many  Greek  cities, 
and  in  the  Ionian  Isles  as  well  (Pollaril,  1957).  These  islands  were 
under  Rrlcinh  control  until  1A59,  Ulttl  the  llrltlsh  niwl  Pnrefen  School 

the  Islands,  and  "clis  ayatem  survived  after  Greece  annexed  the  Islande" 


Uilllan  K 


an  uducnclonal  . 
national  syaceia 


'fitoni  tans  discussed,  and  in  id 
)f  uducaclon  becstu?  gnnersi'*  ( 

In  1972  BarnsriJ  reported  ch 
ttie  cueimun  schools*'  IBarnerd 
hdrew  fron  Spain  in  1812,  and 


le  iBonitorisl  sysLeo 


up  in  chat  year  provided  f 

country,  and  higher  educetion 

of  popular  educetion  during  c 

Englishman,  in  1817.  He  had  t 
Pollard  reported  chat  he  "quickly  1 
possibilities  for  rendering  inacruction  available  Co  Che  children  of 
Che  poor"  (Pollard,  1957,  p.  107).  KaesLle  (1973)  reported  that  a royal 
decree  established  the  system  throughout  Spain.  While  the  system 
appears  Co  Imvc  fluiirialiud  lur  a time.  It  suon  rni,  Incn  clerical  and 

However,  In  1836,  two  Spaniards  reportedly  ccalTied  at  the  Durough  Road 
School,  and  rtturnej  to  Madrid  to  begin  a new  model  school  (Knesclc,  1973) 
Fatitl  (1913)  reported  C 
little  uas  done  Co  promote  public  e, 


constitution  drawn 

chroogbout  Che 

lad  little  effect,  because  Packard  and 
le  government  did  little  for  the 


noblllcy 


sysceo.  Pollard  (1957)  aLACod  that  o number  of  liberal  cblnkora 
"excolled  the  systaie  of  oiutual  teaching'!  (p.  lOft),  reorganized  cxiaCing 
echnola  in  Tuaeany,  began  an  official  newspaper  through  which  Co  spread 
neve  of  the  eyocem,  and  soon  the  oionlcorlnl  methods  had  apreed  to 

1844  (Pollard,  1957). 


Kaestle  (1973)  reported  that  Lancaaterian  schools  existed  In 
Florence,  Naples,  aud  Tuscany  at  least  for  a decade.  According  to 


In  the  nineteenth  century,  education  on  the  continent  of  Western 
Europe  received  a new  impetus  because  of  revolotlcns  and  war,  new 
political  ideas,  nascent  nationalism,  and  demands  from  coooion  man 

mencs  and  Individuals  in  charge  of  fulfilling  the  demands  of  education 
for  the  masses,  monitcriallsm  became  a logical  answer  iliac  could  meet 

system  was  not  as  widely  adopted  as  might  be  chuuglit.  Covernisenls  of 


le  monitorial  system,  a 


le  need  for  monitorial  methods. 

c spread  with  rapidity  through 


die  cauDiry.  Opyoeitlun  ftoai  ilic  csLeblislied  church  filawud  lea  progreaa, 
but  monitorial  schools  continued  to  function  until  the  Bliltlli- of  the  century. 

Pcstalozai  and  Father  Girard  were  Soiaa  eduentore  who  used  peer 
teaching  bafore  monitorial  Instruction  came  to  chair  attention. 

Pescaloaai  had  students  teach  other  srudenca  In  hla  school  at  Stane; 


T teaching  with 


and  Donltorlal  teethods.  Swltaerland  did  have  some  monicorlhl  achoola. 
and  atudent  asslatancs  were  osed  as  lace  as  the  middle  nineteenth  cencoey. 

The  Scendlnevlaii  coimciies,  like  France,  were  largely  Influenced 
hy  Fngllsh  nonicorlal  efforta.  Theae  couiicrleu  utlliaed  the  system 
extensively,  and  It  served  as  a fonndallon  fur  public  school  systems. 
Holland  eaperlDentad  with  sionltorlal  oiethods,  but  dlacarded  it  and 
instead  used  s pupil-teacher  system  later  copied  by  England. 

Of  Che  GeriBon  States,  only  Prussia  ia  on  record  as  having 
experlraenced  with  Che  monitorial  eyacem,  and  apparently  discarded  11 


established.  Ocher  rouocrles  which  did  adopt  monitorial  methods  for 
a Cline  Were  Rusula,  Greece,  Spaiu,  and  Itsly,  The  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society  has  on  its  records  schools  eacablished  In  ocher  parts 

or  reached  aufllcLehl  eminence  to  oierU  mention  hy  wrlCern. 

lusLrumancal  in  aiding  the  eatabUehment  of  school  systems  in  thu 


Introd\irtion 


pnpul  illiiir  in  llie  rntlpe  Wnalern 


p.  I7I)J-  Ti.rnpikea,  toail«,  rivnrs,  and  can.^l^  weep  greatly  imprnvsil, 
parlirnlnilv  liv  llie  ntates  tfieotnelves.  Tnnspartatl'-ii  alKO  leceived 
an  en*inl  impncur,  with  nn  InrrenRciJ  ii--e  of  the  attsaiaboac  and  ralLruad. 


LugelhBi,  cronoBiir  Inrcrdepcndene  li<s  were  eacabllsheH,  laolatlana 


e re.idilv  carlinnr.ed , n 


raatili  ing 


labarfiiB 


ilfi 


".f  Awp.f  .ti'P 


lilt-  School  Secictlo.  Ol  Nyw 


published 


ecverel.  Bourne  <1B70J  scaled  chat  "the  trustees  oT  the  Bociet; 

a syscen  ot  groat  value,  specially  adapted  to  cite  neceeulclea  ul 


Belgnrt  (1916)  listed 


or  eeaes  elloved"  (p.  6< 

d seen  Irrcnniprclienalble  sc  this  d. 


(p-  19H).  also  atacetl  that  cawaon  scliool.t  could  be  Ltoptoved  by 

the  aacablishmcnc  of  noriaal  achgoJe,  and  sold, 


plan.  The  aionUorlal  achooiR  in  chc  city  of  Kev-Yort  are 

the  Deans  of  supplying  Elia  public  .scltools  wil  ‘ teachers  weli 
yereed  in  thnC  mode  of  inacruction.  (p.  19S) 


gating  committee  that  hod  visited  tiie  Nuw  Ynrk  system.  The  report 


interest  ....  it  keeps  attention  awake.  . . ."  (Cubberley,  L931b, 
p.  137].  Advantages  to  the  master  wore  also  listed,  such  as  "aiding 

(p.  138).  The  report  stressed  that  "it  is  nn  iimense  saving  both  of 


former"  (p.  138). 


c children  vhofie  perencs  belonged 


Included  a dlucueslon  oi 

Lanceeterlan  s/eCeo.  H« 


public  ucs  nc  doubt  ctucli  influenced  nnd  impressed  by  the  friendship, 
a facLur  wlilcli  Lancaster  utilised.  Clinton  probably  was  not  blind  to 


he  students  of 


and  in  defect  of  literature"  fCggertsea, 
Fitzpatrick  (19f)9)  cnoe  to  the  cenclusion  th 


A prominent  New  forker,  John  Crlscom,  toured  Europe  in  lKlfl-lftl9, 

Britain,  lloiland,  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy"  Cflnbberley,  1934a, 
p.  354).  Criscon  has  been  described  os  ".i  plain  Friend  and  one  of  Che 
most  proisinent  educators  of  his  day"  (Srlnton,  1940,  p.  40),  "scientist, 
and  eminent  teacher  of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy"  CBoet,  19bS, 
p.  96);  and  HeCadden  (1969)  called  him  an  educator,  an  intellectual. 


it  scientific  ti 


solicited. 

aBaln  in  1B23,  entitled  A Year  in  Europe, 
report  contain  an  extensive  description  a 


d industrial  reforms,  w 


t two  volumes  o 


Philadelphia 


strideR  in  Che  area  of  education.  Public  soney  had  been  spent  on 
secondacy  echeols  and  colleges,  but  education  for  the  poor  was  largely 
not  available.  NcCadden  (1969)  seated  the  following: 


the  rudlnents  of  la.-irning.  It  was  not  until  the  early  i: 
Itaelf  felt,  first  in  Philadelphia,  then  chroughout  the 


"The  piinclples  of  Lancaeter's  sysceti  of  oducaclon,  io 
atate,  shall  be  adopted  and  pursued  In  all  the  public  a 
Che  district"  (McCodden,  1969,  p.  19C}.  The  niacCer  of 
a crucial  factor,  hven  aa  loco  as  1831,  the  annual  rep 
trollero  of  the  Public  Schoola  for  Che  first  district  o 


PhlZadelphie 


tT  Honlcorlal  Instruction,"  1831,  p. 


sprang  up  In  Hartlsbutg, 
.ton,  Poctaville,  Newcastle, 


Philadelphia.  ' 

Pittsburgh,  Eric,  Greencsstlc.  Columbia,  H; 
and,  appropriately.  In  Lancaster"  (Kaestle,  1973,  p 

of  Che  century.  Xsestlc  (1973)  stated  chat  "by  Che 

Inatlng  Che  program  of  urban  school  reformers 
The  Lsncasterlan  movement  was  auccessful  in  that  it  aided  in  the  found* 
ing  of  a state  system  of  schoolu  which  was  available  Co  all  classes. 
"The  Laneasecrian  System  helped  this  leovemenc  by  showing  the  poaslbll- 

publlc  eepense"  (HeCadden,  1969,  p.  91). 

monitorial  education  in  Philadelphia,  in  1805  Lancaster  had  sent  copie 
of  his  Improvemenca  to  individuals  In  America,  one  of  them  Thomas 


" (p.  37). 


iDsctuctlon  of  Poor  Children.  Ic  was  Icicorporaced  In  1807  {Eggsrcsen, 

drsn  of  Che  city,  who  were  growing  up  In  Idleness  and  wichouc  education*’ 


of  Friunds,”  who  had  founded  the  Adelphl  School,  and  stated  that  the 


found  if  necesaory  to  him  a Eeachec.  In  1807  their  InatlEuCloa  becana 
Che  Alnuell  School"  (HcCadden,  1969i  p.  9) • The  conacltution  of  chla 
aociecy  had  specified  chat  the  Instruction  vaa  free  to  poor  fenale 
children  who  were  not  mombera  of  the  Society  of  Friends  (Ellis,  1907). 

acatedr  "The  new  neciiod  of  education  published  by  Joseph  Lancaster, 


the  Aimwell  School,  and 


that  a sinllar  plan  mig 


In  ISIO  The  Philadelphia  Society 
of  Charity  Schools  adopted 


of  an  English  education.  (Manual  of  the 


c Che  title  of  The  Philadelphia 
e Free  Instruction  of  Indigent  Boys.  A night  school 

expenses  down  Co  a Biininum"  (NeCadden,  1969,  p.  7}.  By 


delphla  Society  for  the  Establiehjsunt  and  Support  of  Charity  Sc 


Phlliidelphla  aerchaDt,  Christopher  Ludwlck  (HcCadden,  1969).  This 

in  1818"  (E^ercscn,  1939,  p.  S3). 

Lancsscerlan  systea.  A manual  had  been  publiahad  in  1809  by  a prlntor 
in  Philadelphia,  explainlns  the  Lancaaterian  inachod  of  education 
("A  Sketch  of  the  laproved  Kethod  of  Education,"  1809)  but  the  Society 

told  of  the  forthcoming  boolt,  and  said,  "The  hancascrlan  System,  as 


spreading  Che  bei 

told  the  history 


Education,  olthor  in  Che  hands  of  individual 
(Knight  and  Hall,  19S1,  p.  136),  The  Manual 
if  Che  establishment  of  the  society,  and  its  accoeipliah- 
god  Che  adoption  of  tax-supported  monitorial  schools 

destined  to  usher  In  Che  millcniol  day.  It  le  calcu- 

len  is  Intcroaccdt  bec.iuee  the  effects  of  Che 


Society  For  tlio  SstahHohmciit  end  Support  of  Clierity  Schoolfl.  Through 
thoRc  orgonicoclone  he  hod  hucooo  ouniiolntcd  with  cite  teonitorlfll  teecliods 


the  poor  Iti  Hhiltidoliihlo.  :t  w.-i»  found,  .inonn  other  fecCoro.  thuc 


tilt*  IndiRonc 


fl  BooLoty  he  org, mixed  whirh  could  edmlolttcer  ruodo  colleeted  for  the 

Pcnnhylv/inin  Society  tor  the  Premocloil  of  I’ubllc  Kconoey.  Hohert  Sulstoit 


HuhUc  ScliottU  vjl;  ary.mlzer],  wltli  V.lux  on  rltplrie.m  (McCodden.  1969). 


sever.ll  yeuTK  sj 

prlnciplpfi  of  CM 


J RoBlnnd"  CShntHirk.  II 


rompuroclvely  unknown 

perliapn  should  be 


precClcar'  rshutciirh,  IB30,  p.  460).  He  rlcod 

Solon,  preaericort  n Icocurc  in  BoaCm  to  the  Amei 
Inslriictlon.  on  ImpiirlanL  n.nlonol  o.lm  o t lonol 
liiBu.  Oliver  u-nn  "on  educator,  cFiurcIt  musician,  and 


oolK’’  (Oliver. 


my  roapertod  friends,  i 


1 fciHioIs  in  Llie  Ifnlicd  Si.itoet.  "Tliuv  wre  Incited 

Cliurtrkvc  children  In  Kerch  Cnrollnn.  PrlveLe  urhooln  nn  we]]  nn 
cliarltv  schools  nJopted  the  systen"  (K.iestlc,  1971.  p.  40). 

KRRortscn  (1919)  oLnceJ  thnt  hy  1920  "lliere  were  OK.nlLorlnt 

Kew  York.  Kew  Jersey,  rennsylv.nnio.  Kerylsnd,  District  oF  Columhl.r. 
VirRlnls.  lieorRlo,  llfeslssippl,  Tennessee.  Kentucky  nod  Ohio"  (p,  aK)- 


(ERRcrtsen,  19)9).  *'0nre  Introduced 


ul  Uni  the  cxint  In)^  |kl;in 


I’oim;  wliun  puch  ukti  .is  Frsnklin,  .lenncr. 


[r.inivi.  t(i  111).  vntiUiriti  itiiml"  ;h.  ri}. 


Introduced 


pro]Ktscd  prin.iry  sclioain  as  uell  nn  tlio  drodonilos  aitd  clu*  Kfilvcrftilv. 
Tills  was  not  adiipcod  bv  clip  General  Assembly  (Knljtlic.  I9A11),  Tlie 
l‘rcsldeiil  of  tlip  tiiilvproltv  of  North  Ctirollivi  alsti  was  fovorahlo  to 


I;  Frankfort,  KuriCurky, 


dccLaliily  samothfiiit  in  tlie  monicorltil  syscem  for  tlio  cliildrun  of  Che 


nothlnx 


Cricic  l»ni 


:li  fi  popular  oducaclonol  concept 


a beneficial  influence  w 


e brouplic  very  neat  Co  pecfecLtt 
ay  he  eacended  Co  persona  of  al: 
M-69) . The  nrciele 


actentlun''  the 


popularity  and  ic  was  hoped  clinc  Che  sysccBi 


uhlch  l9  so  often  rendered  oechanical — s mere  machine  for  saving 

experienced  teachers.  Consequently,  the  leechod  of  eiu 
"promises,  at  lease,  a partial  renedv  of  existing  evi 


highly  desirable  Co  endeav 
raonlcors,  suitably  trained 


Honitorlal  System,"  1S21,  p.  138). 

n schools.  Johnson  aumaed  up  his 


instructions.  It  should,  in  no  instance,  be  employed  as  a 
in  dignity  or  authority.  . . . bet  it  be  employed  to  Invigorate 


27S). 


117). 


I tlKlu^li  <*vOTiCu.llly  Lhey  w> 


ic  over  previous 


Inel.istir,  and  wUhitut  psycholopicel  fouodfilion"  (( 

uscabllsimerc  of  these  schools  later  paveil  the  way  for  lecreosed  spend- 


old  schools. 


f the  routine  work,  the  superficiality  of 
■:  rigid  and  iseciianlcal  discipline,  leemoriaa- 
? psyclrologlcal  aspects  of  education"  (knight, 
m (aincaster's  schools  were  conpared  to  the 
color  of  effecClvenqns"  (p,  166).  Knight 


for  teachers,  (p. 
Cubberley  (1934a)  tn 


people  to 


44). 


LliB  most  widely  effectiwo  step  In  tlie  ovcrlhrow  ef  Che  vicloue 

In  Buonary,  while  die  nainUnrJnl  noLlieJ  "canncltiitcd  a praccic.il 
available  to  Biany  pupils  by  nechanieal  neans"  (Brauiier.  19fi4,  p.  28), 

public  school  ayntem  eventually  eacabllshed  in  the  United  states. 

Ueellge  of  the  Svsteta 

’'The  Laecascerion  'era'  was  alieost  rinlshcd  when  I.ancnster  died. 

Ae  wlch  all  social  panaceas,  dlslllualonment  follewcd  upon  the  Failure 
of  the  ayacem  to  realize  Its  saagRernced  cLalics"  (Kacacla,  1973,  p.  43). 
Cubbcrley  (1934a)  stated  that  tlic  nonitorlal  sysceni  was  most  popular 

Kaesele  (1973)  declared  that  the  peak  of  die  monitorial  movement  was 

(p.  40),  By  1840  the  use  of  the  system  on  a large  scale  had  generally 

Several  reasons  have  been  presented  for  die  demise  of  the  system. 
hggerCBCn  (J939)  stated  that  ptoFessjonal  educators  began  to  doubt 
Che  value  of  Che  syatea  by  around  183(1,  and  began  to  cciclelzo  it. 


f suffrage.  As  the  ii 


hat  all  citizens  cou 


^ political  pi 


Che  people  were  goin^  Co  rule,  they  oughc  at 
C9  and  Cccnln,  1951.  p.  191). 

an  dasigneil.  "Indignant  were  the  protests 

anded  general  and  equal  eysteies  of  educsclon, 
e right  of  every  child"  (Knielic,  1929,  p.  180). 
By  1835  the  system  had  received  a great  deal  of  publicity,  and  it 
generated  a strong  desire  for  better  schonis,  particularly  among  cfie 
poor.  "The  public  rejected  a aethod  which,  whatever  Its  alleged 
pedagogical  virtues,  wan  designed  esplicftly  far  the  poor"  (Kaeacle, 
1923,  p.  t4).  Rggercsen  <1939}  pointed  ent  that  the  lower  economic 
Claeses  "became  accustomed  Co  the  eaerlFlces  scivaole  Involved"  (p.  7). 
"As  public  opinion  become  aroused  on  die  subject  of  public 

they  recognised  a need  for  schools  and  developed  ,i  willingness  to 
provide  for  them  by  taxation,  Clio  Lnnc.nstorlan  system  disappeared" 


system  had  orlglnolly  bi 
of  wocklngmen  against  tl 


z i.  c.  ^ I 

if”  til 


roDi  Eitgland. 


't  reiained  witti  the  ndapeion 


rca  of  thaae  acacea.  In  Hhlladclpliia  Che  nonicorlal 
effecclve  meana  of  educating  poor 

clCloa,  Kareford  and  New  Haven. 


vicinity. 

fully  conducted  schools  based  on  the  monUnrlal 


particularly  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 


progress  that  stuilencs  mode,  wl.lch  was  consldorod  to  bs  superior 
to  whot  hod  tnltc-n  piaci'  previously;  cho  fact  Lhal  It  hept  students 
constantly  occupied;  and  the  hlerorcblcol  aspect  ol  the  systea  which 

wore  locking.  By  the  late  IBZO's,  negative  critlci.sai  began  to  be 

unrellsble  in  teens  of  nomU  end  knowledge,  the  education  superficial. 


Co  psychnlogieal  netliods.  The  monitorial  system  thus  esLSbUshed  o 

Its  Intiercnt  defects,  some  of  which  were  listed  .above,  and  also  because 
the  poorer  clssses  of  society.  Ear  whnoi  it  wan  intended,  began  to 


public  Instruction  r 

During  Ihin  Lite 
America  and  For  n while  flourished  in  a ni 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  being 
tion.ci  facliitles  and  opportiinicleu  in  laiC 

British  end  PorelRn  Blhlo  Society,  and  bis 
icy  is  evident  in  liis  letters,  cooipllud  in 


irm  of  government  had  been  eatnhllshed. 


and  published 


f schools  tlirongh- 


[ho  oaLont  of  the  success  of  tnoiiltnrlnl  insLr 


I Society,  Thooeon  tepotlcd  t 


(Browning,  1921).  In 
BrltlHh  and  Foreign  Sc 
society  escablUfied  li 

(TIioBson.  1B27,  p,  266).  According  to  reports  Thocnson  receivci 
he  lott  Argentirij.  appro.clniatcly  one  hundred  sclioola  esisted  Ii 
Aires  by  1S26.  Thnnucon  also  reported  tlwic  e girls  sclioni  ]nd  I 
established  in  Hueiins  Aires  by  the  time  be  left  tliers  in  ispi 


Montevideo,  Uruguay.  He  said: 


According  to  Browning  (1921)  Che  government  of  Urccguay  requested 


il.nbllsli 


Tyler  (197S)  Mlled  t 


significantly  to  uliildren'H  learning. 
Tnba  (1962)  alsu  found  much  tlial 

potcntialitinH  for  learning  end  for 
nr  reenrd  learning  Is  Lite  efficient 


stated  tlifit  situations 


n Individual's 


dlegvnncd  by  ntliern.  Including  one’s  lu'crn 


i;  "Tneufl  Important 


/'trL'iLlvi'  uiil  t'nvlruiiim.mal  facli.r*  ara  cliMiine.iblo  .mj  can  in.  manlpu- 
Jated  and  adapLcd  Co  tnonc  the  needs  oF  Oic*  student. 

tn  1977  TIiuIuti  wroLo  cul.itlve  tu  |ietr  tnnciifuK;  "I  can  [Kink  uF 
no  oLlior  Innuv.it  [on  w]ilc]i  tin.e  Kunn  no  cnnalntciit  1 v porrnlvpd  .is 
successful”  (,,.  230).  He  luted  iKc  fullowjnn  factora  on  hoses  for 
peer  ceaclilng.  The  tutor  can  develop  his  acadesric  skills  or  knoulcdge 


a butter  el.aracter  (e.g.,  .itlltudes),  bocooe  better  .idjiinted  oi 
.ideHoote  as  .a  person,  discover  new  lutere-Us  or  enimsi  t»e,n  n fo, 
IHe"  <p.  229).  In  .idilitlon,  peer  tiicorinB  ran  old  in  meeting 
vldunl  neod.n.  ubicli  hccome  liiglily  eomptes  tn  today's  society. 
tularloB  seems  to  he  .i  promising  ansuer.  especially  If  it  were 
Into  the  school  dny  on  n rcRiilariy  sclieduled  hnsla"  (pp.  23(i-23 
I'oer  tutoring  ean  he  a way  of  dealing  wllli  prejudice  win 
the  various  lielping  reiatlouslilps  th.ic  are  possible.  It  can  al 
cooperation.  "Students  learning  througli  heljiljig  each  other  is 
promising  alternative  to  learning  through  competing  with  each  o 
And  It  also  makes  Che  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  skills  volual 
In  the  service  of  competltlnn  for  grades  but  ns  the  me.aiia  for  pi 
significant  inleraclinn  vlch  others"  <p.  2311),  Finall),  Tliclon 
peer  teaching  can  be  a means  of  bringing  cliangu  througli  new  Ider 
•ailu  for  a new  kind  or  lliteractiuii  nod  r 

Jolinsnii  ami  .lolinson  (1974,  1975)  hove  complied  renenrch  and 
b clenriy  indicnces  Hint  the  mo.st  desirable  goal 


inspiration  b 


SclirauclE  0977)  nUo  vrnco  reJiittve 
K (.1  rnn|it'[  II  Inn.  "Kofsi'ni  rll  ll; 

■III)  supporcivi-  Trlcnilslili)  |v 
ore  ioterpersocull)'  cenoe  c 


■e  oilvoiitopes  of  cooperoLion 


c .icadoRilc  leornlng,  i 


e psychological  aapcrlB  of  peer  Inceraetloo  ne  Lliey  affect  learning, 
rtirularly  die  poBltJve  foctorn  as  seen  llirniish  peer  teaching,  must 


wed  the  ailvnntngea  of  using  students  in 

tore  is  to  eliange  the  socfal-psycholuglcal 
rt  Individual  corapet  i t iveneuK  to  concern  tor 


climate  of  tlie  school 


hiirkholdt  and  WodorskI  (1970)  summarized  a aeries  of  studies  in 
which  they  found  that  children  from  v.irious  secio-economic  classes. 


systems  serve  to  limit  student  acadenlr  performance  and  aspirations 
and  to  depress  sollsf.iil  inn  with  school"  (p,  6h). 


ArLl>0lij;li  1 


r oppotLunUy  tti  b.'  npiircrialed.  iiifluaiit  l.il  anil  lieeilcil.  wlille  tin- 
oubRuT  retlpli-nls  tiaun  the  licncrit  of  I nc reased  nttantlon  and  InliTcst" 

d tliMrieK  Chat  «tvb  as  tosoa  Tar  peer  teaeblng,  there 
is  muimtlng  evidence  that  successful  ceatBniticatlnR  of  kaowIedRe  can, 
in  addition  to  relnrnrcing  and  deependiuR  learnloR,  be  a means  of 
Incrcnslns  the  child's  confidence  and  Bel f-respoct , and  of  roformlnc 
ncRatlve  atettndea  be  may  have  Inward  school  and  teaebers,  laakioR  school 
and  learnlilB  more  acceptable  and  desirable"  (Collcndcr,  Tort,  and  Dykstra, 


tlic  Kubjecc  of  research  to 
rb  lias  studied  the  efficacy 
o tiitorlPR,  Hone-attc  LcLocing. 


es,  spccitlr  uses  of  proRcan 

of  research  on  the  snblvrt. 


aKsiimptlmi  bos  nlso  hein  hacked  by  research. 

research  that  has  been  ronducted.  and  conrlusloos 


Rr.'iik'rs 


poi^ltlve,  pcrsiinal  impacc"  <p,  336),  Vassallo  drsprlhucl  a program 
liilcl.iced  by  high  adiool  National  lloaur  Soctely  members  ulio  slahed  to 
lit)  something  helpful.  KesuUs  are  apparent  in  Impruuecl  grades  for  both 
tutors  and  tutec's,  students  develop  Increased  self-ronEldenee,  and 


programs  are  useful  as  sources  for  Initiating  a liigb-school  peer  teaoli- 


A rathor  detailed  account  of  u sstl  l-knos-n  prugran  was  provided 
by  Hollar  (197*).  The  Vontli  Tutoring  TouLli  program  was  developed  b.w 

gives  rtiollncle  enamples  of  prugrams  as  lltey  actually  operate  In 
sclioul  settlng.s. 

Jackanit  and  Rlcssmnn  (1977)  described  a cbllriren-teaclirug-children 
program  now  being  used  In  a bcIiooI  district  In  Harlem,  The  article 

listed  the  ohlcctlves  and  goals.  This  Is  a useful  article  In  giving 


cspurlonce"  (p.  467). 


A recent  .‘trclrle  enn  serve  ae  an  aid  in  escablisiiing  peer  ceacliia^ 
proeraus  la  large  cUlee.  geUaa  (197B)  reported  aa  a pragraii  conducted 


Tulorlng)  and  Ina  heen  ruIiir  aa  fur  elglil  yeara.  Nelana  reported  that 


Nelaragno  (1976) 
prepared  rorsctiooU  l)i. 


publlaliud  a manual 


Totarlill  ComiHjiilty  I'rogriiai  and  have  axpreaaeJ  an  interest  In  learning 
how  to  put  Into  operation  a program  like  It"  (p.  v) , This  Is  a detailed 
and  outlined  Eoraiat  for  peer  teaching  prograns- 

Hnffraon'n  (197?)  paper,  presented  to  the  Council  for  Kxceptlooal 
Children.caii  serve  as  a brief  Introduction  to  information  on  peer 
teaching,  Hoffman  described  Llppltt  and  l.olimon's  work,  ihe  fkiblllMtloM 
for  Votitli  program.  Youth  Tntoting  Youth  program,  and  others  loss  well 


and  gave  a brief  survey  of  Die  resoorch  duue  on  tbvae  programs  and 
Dtlier.a  less  well  knot.n.  While  lacking  details,  this  paper  la  good 
lutrodiictory  material. 


A book  about  peer  teaching  ua.s  edited  by  Allen  (1976)  and  Includes 
oiiai'tera  un  Lhcorctieal  considerations  and  researclt  as  well  as  reviews 

Jisliag  of  current  resources  (pre-1975),  InforEnatlon,  and  researcti  on 
all  aspects  of  peer  te.iehing. 


Llitfir  l>iitik  LooktiiR  In  UlasgrooBia  (1978), 
r imcIiIhb-  Tlioy  cutnbilohud  aeuoral  giiidc- 
Lo  GstAbllsb  peer  tiitorinR! 


n (1977)  .llao  provided  sugBCaLlona  on  liow  crosfl-afte  Lticoring 


tluiC  report  on  programs  wlildli  hove  been  aucceaafnl  and  give  suggestions 
for  Implementation.  Hcrwuvur,  there  is  also  aiaplo  Jnrormallna  provided 
for  .1  school  or  teacher  who  rmy  wlsti  to  eKtahll8]i  poor  co.uclilng  as  port 
of  the  school  proernm.  The  above  sonreos  have  been  described  for  the 
purpose  of  possibly  mooting  the  needs  of  v.irlnus  settings  and  groups. 


peer  IcjchlpR  nre  time  thf  Ktiident  Icaros  hy  teaclitpR,  thp  student 
learns  uffuctlvely  tjy  loiilnct  with  his  peers,  peers  can  pn.wlile 

coopcraclun  Is  n better  teans  of  Icarninft  tlms  cniapecitlon.  Peer 
tsarliisB  allows  for  hatter  Indlvldiiiillred  Instruetlnn  than  nay  he 
possible  In  a classroom  selling!  peer  lenchlng  enn  also  bullil  self- 
estccTB  and  aelf-ronrideiiec  nod  allow  for  soolal  last  Ion  and  developiaent 


studies  IndlcsLe  thai 


aching  is  not  conclnsive.  Even  though  the 
ulta  appear  to  he  favorable,  a critical  lo 

e reliabllllv  of  the  reaujts.  However,  mo 
or  teaching  is  an  effective  educational  to 

e the  tutor  achieves  more  satisfaction  f roi 


Various  prunraras  of  peer  teachinn  luivt'  heen  put  into  praecice 
and  nnhsc(|ucnt  ly  evalnated.  Hooks  Iwivu  liuou  numpliud  wTilcIi  review  tbn 


SUMHART  ANII  CTKCl.llSrddS 


Kesturn  c I vill;’AI:l  An 
clon«  oF  inijivfdunlA 
peer  cencliing. 


Iterncnru  lieglnnlng  From  r 


and  snclctios  have  hevn  noted.  Tlie  varied  forms  of 
rreroncOK  la  Bietliodolngv  attrihutoblo  to  location 
oen  doocrllted  and  the  iIo*;roo  of  InFlMonro  fndlcoted. 
oconomfo  conditions  have  nrently  aflected  Ihc  use  and  l>po  of 
has  been  dfociinned.  Finally,  twenticch  eontiiry 


peer  csnclilng  uere  Included.  In  : 
e currently  usln)'  pour  ce-arhlnK  w 


cr>  hi*  iftiiorLunL  In  llic  twcnifcch  cenLiiry,  in  hcl'ii  .ih  hclRg  cnhnnci'J 
thrnijph  tlip  iLse  of  i>uer  tsochfOK*  Peer  feochlns  can  Rive  a neosa  of 
pucponc  and  pan  Ecipnt loo  not  poaaiblc  In  ihe  atructiirp  of  onr  aoclcty. 


'I'lie  theoretical  naautiipLiona  Indicate  that  everyone  beoprUn  from 

heiiiR  tipprccfatcd  .inJ  iDflncntiol,  and  Ilic  tutecK  receive  nddicional 


have  confllccitia  reaoUn  at  tinea,  1 
reports  whicti  IntEicsLc  Lite  efficacy 


ired  durlilR  n lenrnlnB  flctivlty. 
inp  peer  leacEiinR.  wEiicIi  nerve 
'0  Ilf  this  cerhnique,  are  reflected 
Ceacfiins  end  .ilso  In  cEie  proBrama 


improve  nradeeileally. 


““Ski. 
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